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FOREWORn 



The National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 197^? a large-scale, long-term survey 
supported Imardy by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in the Edu-tion^«on^ 
uTC n-n, of Health. Education, and Welfare (DKEW). The survey seeks to -^^^^^^^^^^ 
national sample of students as they move out of the American h.ghjchool system mto the critical years 
o 1^^^^^^^^^ The base-year suivey data, collected by ^^^^ ?™^7r!;7R?n ' R^^^^^^ 
intcgra ed with the first foUowup survey data by the Research Tr.an|Je Institute (R^O 
cess^d the data and is providing major findings in a series of reports to NCES. each with ^«nt^aHhe"K^ 
NCES in turn, prepared this report from one in the series, with some minor revBions auned main.y at 
eliminating mater J considered extraneous to the substance of the report. No attempt has been made to 
alter conclusions or change meaning iaany way. 



Francis V. Corrigan. Ocpuiy Director 
Division of Multilevel Education Statistics 



Elmer F.Collins. Thief 
Longitudinal studies Branc 
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'I. INTRODUCTION 



Leaving high schnol years is critical for most adolescents. They face signific3nt development tasks which, if 
/mastered, contribute to their healthy and satisfactory growth.* Physical maturation, ct^iUu ^resbure f rom society, 
and the individual's personal values and aspirations comprise the psychological focus for this study. 

Typical the tasks confronting the adolescent are: achievement of emotional independence from f>arents and 
other adults; achievement of eeonomic independence ; selection and preparation ^or an occupation; and preparation 
for marriage and family life, including achievement of new and mature relations with ^^-^nates of both sexes. 

Reaction <to new experiences and role demands will produce a variety of attitudir^jt and personality changes in 
young aduhs, particular}^ in how they view themselves, in their ^rceptitwis of their control of personal and 
environmental ^contingencies, and in the life goals they deem important. Some changes may be relatively universal; 
for example, resea :hers^ have demonstrated that $elf*esteem increases tfirou^ early adulthood.and the perceived 
!?cus of contiol over self and the environment becomes more i/uernal^' This universality provides an optimistic 
picture since the research literature presents internal individuals as generally Sff^ctive and competent. Otiier 
changes are expected to be linked with specific kinds of experiences, for example, to the' extent that personal 
success increases self-esteem, it can be seen as a way of assessing the impact of experiences and current environ- 
ment on the individual (Bachman and O'Malley, 1975). Research shows tha^ perceived locus of control shifts in the 
internal direction when the u dividual masters his environment aritl in the external direction when he fails to.* 

The psychological adjustments of young adults in connection with these transitions and changes in environ- 
ment^ context and role demands are of major mterest. While adjustnwnt and development may be indexed in 
many ways, the constructs of 3elf-estjpem, locus of control, and atthudes about work, community, and fam^jy 
orientations were considered especially important and sensitive to ^^hange. ^a^n^ f 

Various hypotheses could be offered about self-esteem, locus of control, and goal orientations in relation to 
classification variables and transition sequencer, however, it seemed best simply to describe and index these rela- 
tionships. Thus, this report uses Base-Year and First Followup Questionnaire data on self-esteem, locus of control, 
and work% community-, and family-related goal activities to generate profiles of subpopulations defined on the 
basis of demographic and personal characteristics and on the basis of career patterns. More specifically, the 
following questions are addressed : 

1) What base-year difference* exiit among the subgroups defined by demographic and perser^tcharac- 
teristics fsex, ethnicity, socioeconomic studies (SES), ability and higli school progiam) and on the 
basis of modal plar.ning^md activity sequences? 

2) What differences exist at the time of the first followu^, particularly among groups differing in post 
high school activhies and transition state sequences? 

3) How are the base-year to fiiSt followup changes in self-esteem, iocus of control and goal orientations 
, related to demographic and personal characteristics, transition sequences and changes in activities? 

'fhe answer to these questions will be used in describing the psychological status differences associated with 
background and demographic variables and transition sequences and activities. Adduionally, the results will be 
used in hypothesizing possible casual roles of th^ psychological attributes. 
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II. DATA COLLECTION 



N The NLS base-year and first foUowap data are used separately and jointly to answer the questions posed in the 
mtroduction. The NLS data baser is exceptionally rich; its lon^tudinal design basedaipon a national probabOity 
ample permits analyses yielding valuable information concerning the psychological, educational and career 
developmeni of young adults. The methods employed in collecting the data are described below 

A. The Sample 

• The sample consiste'd of a deeply stratified 2-stage probability sample with schools as first-stage sampling units 
and students as second-stage units, the pgpulation comprised all 1972 twelfth graders enrolled in all public, 
private, and churc!i-affiliated*high schools m the 50 states and the District of Columbia. The first-stage sampling 
frame was conMr>:cted trom computerized school files maintained by the Office of Education and by the l^lational 
Cathohc Education ^sociatlon. 

The bchool sampling frame was stratified into 600 final strata based on the following vanables: 
type of control (public or nonpublic); 

- geoVaphic r^ion (Northeast, North Central, South, and West); 

- gwde 1 2 enrollment (less than 300, 300 to 599, and 600 or more); . 

- proximity to institutions of higher learning; 
~ percent minority group em ollment; ^ 

- income level of* the community ; ano 

- degree of urbanization. 

^ To increase the number of disadvantaged students in the Sample schools located in low-income areas and 
Schools with high proportions of minority group enrollments were sampled at approxiTr.ately twice the sampling 
rate used for the remaining schools. Schools in the smallest grade enrollment strata (less than 300 seniors) were 
selected with probabilities proportional to their estimated numbers of senior students and without replacement. 
Schools in the remaining strata were selected with equal probabilities afid without replacement. Wuhin each final 
stratum, four schools were selected initially and then tv o oflhc four were randomly selected and designated as the 
primary sele^ptions^ The other two schools were retained as backup or substitute selections M were used only if 
one or both of the primary schools did not cooperate (e.g., refused, inetigibic). Samples of \k studepts per school^ 
were selected and five additional students were selected as alternates. The students we« sampled with equ^l proba- 
bilities and without replacement within schools. 

Tlie sample design involved 1,200 primary sample schools and 21,o00 students <\B per school). Of the 1,200 
pnmt*ry sample schools, 949 participated-in the base-year survey, 21 had no seniors enrolled and 230 either refused 
to participate or cou:d not participate because the requcai was received too late in the school year. However, 121 
backup schools participated, bringing the total number of participating base-year schools to 1,070 and a totafof 
16,683 respondents who completed the Base- Year Student Questionnaire. ^ 

Since many schools did not respond in the base-year survey, further attempts w;ere made to secure partici- 
pation of tht; 23r nonparticipant primary sample schools and replacements for the 21 schools that had no seniors. 
This "resurvey*' activity, initiated by NCES prior to the first followup survey, involved securing school cooperation 
and selecting random samples of up to 1 8 former students (1972 seniors) per school. Hie "resurvey" activities wert 
successful in 204 of the 230 primary sample schools; thus, students from 1,1.53 of ♦.he 1,200 primary sample 
schools ji/ert included m tht r^r^^ followup survey. Adding 131 backup schc )ls (diOpping 26 of the original 121 
and adding an additional 36 to insure at least two schools per stratum) and 16 sample augmentation schools (i.e., 
additiqnal schools liot coVered in the original school sampling frame) increased the total number of participating 
school^ to r^OO. Respondents to the first followup survey provided 21 ,350 First Followup Questionnaires. 




B. Instruments 

i. Bsie-Yetrliiftniinenti 

Each student in the s^nple was asked to 'complete th. Bas'e-Year Student' Questionnaire, containing 104 • 
questions distributed over 11 major sections, and dealing with factors rented to the student's personai-lamily 
baekirwnd* educitiontl and work experiences, ph^ns, aspirations, attitudes, and opmions. . " 

. In tddition to this questionnaire, each student was asked to take a 69.in!nute Test Book, measurmg both 
verbal and nonverbal ability, and consisting of the foUowing six tests: Vocabulary, Picture Number (meastiie ot 
asaodattve abttity), R'^ading, Letter -Groups (measure of inductive reasoning). Mathematics, and Mosaic Compari- 
sons (measuie of perceptual speed and accuracy). ,oT>.r^. • i ^ u 

Baac^ear daU were also obtained from a student's School Record Information Form (SRIF), mciudmg high 
school curriculum, grade-point >verage, credit hours in major coun.es, and, if applicable, position in abUity 
grouping, remedial-instruction Record, involvement in^cfcrtain fedcraUy supported programs, and scores on stan- 

dardked'tests. \ ' j 

Finally, for each participating Wi school, information was obtained fron» a School Questionnaire and one or 
two Counselor Questionnaires. Coui^selor questionnaire information was not obtiiined from schqpls involved in the 
"resurvey" activity. ^ 

2. FbitFoltiwuplnatiumenls 

Two forms (A and B) of First Fbllowup Questionnaire wtre develc ped and designed to be filled out by .he 
student. Form A was mailed to each simple member who responded to th^ BaSc^Year Student Questioijnaire. 
Seniors from the class of 1972 who were\unable to participate in the base-year survey (asuaily because of time and 
schedulipl considerations) were mailed Form" B of the questionnaire. Questioiis 1 through 85 were identical for 
both questionnaire forms and dealt with the res^ indent's activities (e.g., education, work, ^tc.) in October 1972 
and October J 973; socioeconomic sta^u^.; v*o.rk and educational experier-.es since leavinfhigh school ; and educa- 
ticMia) and career plans, aspiraUons, and expectations. Form B of the First FoUowup Questionnaire contained an 
additional 14 questions to take the place of missirig base-year hiformation. 

Most Base-Year Student Quest annaire and First FoUowup Questionnaire items were forccd<hoice. Open- 
cndedv or free-response, questions were limited to items involving dates, income, number of hours or weeks 
worked, and the iike. . ^ 

C. Procedures v 

1. paae-Year Data CoUection 

Most student data were collected in April, May, and June i972 through group administraUon of the question- 
naire in each school by local school-based survey administrators. Suivey administrators also completed School 
Record Information Forms (SRIFs) for each participating student, and administered the School and Counselor 
Questioimaires. 

2. FlwlFoBowup Data Collection , 

The first step in data collection involved an extensive tracing operation to update name and address files. The 
major mailout of 23,020 First FoUowup Questionnaires to the last known addresses of potential respondents was 
made on 23-24 October 1973. A planned sequence of reminder postcards, additional questionnaire mailings, and 
reminder mailgrams to nonrespondents followed. Active mail return efforts continued through Decembef 1973; 
and by early February 1974,thc questionnaire return rate by nlail was 60.9 percent. 

The names and addreses of those ample members who failed to mail back their questionnaices were then 
turned over to the Bureau of the Census for personal interview in accordance with a Bureau arrangement with the 
U. S. Office of Education. This personal interview phase of first foUowup data cdlectioncontinued until April 7, 
1974, by which time the overall response rate had increased to 92.7 percent-^2 1,350 respondents out of 23,020. 

11 



D. Data ProceaBing 



The diU were mMiuaUy edited, keyed to tape, and then extensively m&chine editeu. EU.ting was extremely 
complex" and compreheniive, reflecting the complexity of the instruments in terms of, for example, skip patierQs 
within the questionnaire, and the effort to create a'data file that was as faithful to ihb hard copy as possible. 

E. Estimating Population Means and S&ndard Deviations \^ v ^ 

All means aiid standard deviations pre^nted in this report are wei^aed estimates of population means and 
standard deviations Unadjusted student weights were calculated as the inverses of sample inclusion probabilities 
for all students sampled. The weights were then adjusted for questionnaire norifcsponse by a weighting class 
rnethod. llie weigh s<ag class procedure involves defining homogeneous (weighting) classes and then adjusting the 
respondent's weigiitr for questionnaire nonresponse on the basifi of weight totals for his or her unique weii^ting 
:lks%. The weighted mean for variable k for the total popiiiationji'or example, was calculated as 



^kT 



Z W; 



where: " - . 

n = the total number of respondents for whom data were available; 
W| ^ the appropriate ac^usted weight for respondent i ; and 

Xy^ « the scpre of respondent i on variable k. - • . ^ 

— Standard errors* for the various means pres^nted^ in this report can be estimated by referring to standaid error- 
tables and direr ons for^their use, included as appendiiicB. * 
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III. MEASUREMENT SPECIFICATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM, 
LOCUS OF CONTROL, AND LIFE GOALS 



This report presents group profiles means and atandard deviations on belf-esteem, locus of control, and three 
life goals. These psychological attributes are measured by scales based on item source and factor analyses of item 
sets using data Jrom the Base-Year Student Questionnaire. Fromca face-validity viewpoint each scale reflects a 
conceptually appeating factor. To prevent artifactual correlations among the scales, no single item appears in more 
than one scale. The same scale structure is used for the First FoUowup Questionnaire. Thus, each participant has 
two scores for each of the five scales, one score for the Base-Year and one for the First FoUowup Qiiwtionnaire. 



^. Personality Attributes: Self-Esteem and Locus of Control 

The self-esteem scale consists of fo»jr items, *;ach fiv* resoonsc choices ranging on a continuum from "disagree 
strongly'* to **agfee strongly.*' Corresponding nuw . the response choices are 1 to 5, with 5 indicating 

strong agreement. The four items were taken fron eu, .n, esteem scale*^ 

(1) I take a positive attitude toward myself. 

(2) I feel I am a person of worth, on an equal plane with others. 

(3) I am able to do things as well as most other people. 

(4) On the whole, Tm satisfied with myself. 

Lik? the se'f-esteem scale, the locus-of-control scale consists of four items, each withYive response options 
rangiiig from "disagree strongly** to "agree jtrongly .'* Items were scored so that disagreement>indicating an inter- 
nal locus of control, v/as scored '*5.** Thus, high score? on the locus-of-control scale indicate "tntcrnality'* whUe 
low scores indicate "e^^ternahty.** The items are: ^ \ 

(1) Good juck is rhore important than hard work for success. ' \^ ^ 

(2) Every time I try to get ahead, something or somebody stops me. 

(3) Planning onl)^^makes a person unhappy sinCe pflans hardly work out anyway. 

(4) People who accept their /ondition in life are happier than those who try to change things. 

Since all eight of the abov > items appear together in the student questionnaires and, to same degree involve 
self-report of persoASHTjsiia^acteristics, a principal axis factor analysis w«s done on all eight items. A two-factor 
yarimax solution on the it^ intercorrelations strongly confirmed the existence of two distinct scales corres- 
ponding to the self esteem and locus-of-c(kirol scaler^l5Stn^d above. T^ie factor loadings (table 1) show a good 
simple structure with hi^ loadings for s|[lf-esteem' items on the locus-of-control factor. An opposite pattern of 
loading exiys for the 4ocus-of-control items. 

Table L-Factor loadings for self-esteem and locus-ofcontrol items 

— : ^ ^ ^ 

• Self-esteem Locus of control 

'^^"^ ' , Factor I Factor H 

, ^ — / — ■ — " \ 

. Self-esteem 

Positiveattitude (1)*. . , 0.73 \ ; -0.09 

Equal worth (3) ^ ► .V ^ ^ -.13 

Able to do as well as rnoSt people (4) ^ ' .69 -.05 

Satisfied (8) .65 .08 . 

Locus of control ' - / ^ 

Luck more important than work (2) .08 t .60 

Try to get ahead, but stopped (5) -.22 ' ^v65 

Plans hardly wdrk out (6) ^ -.14 .73 

Accept condition (7) 04 ' .62 



~ ^ - — — ■ V- — 

* Nuimbers in parentheses indicate order of appearance in questionnaires. 



In addition to the facter structure. intcrnaJ consistency was examined for each scale. Coefficjent alpha ^as 
.66 for the self-esteem scale and .56 for the locus-of-control scale. These values reasonably high, since only four 
items appear in each scale. Other locus-of-control scales have internal consistency and test-retest reliabilities of only 
a slightly larger magnitude even though they include many more items. For example, the 23-item Rotter locus-of- 
control scale* has reliabilities ranging from the low .40's to the low .80's with a median value of approximately 
.65,' 

Table 2 presents the weighted item means and standard deviations from the base-year survey. These data 
clearly show that both the self-esteem and locus-of-control means are well above the scale midpoint (3.0), 
indicating that most respondents reported a positive self-concept and an internal stance on locus of control. The 
iicm standard deviations indicate a fair amount of variability for both self-esteem and locus of control. 

Table l.-Base-year means and standard deviations of self esteem and locusofcontrol items 



Item 



Weighted 
mean 



Weighted 
standard 
deviation 



Total 
base-year 
sample N 
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Self-esteem items 

Positive attitude 3 89 0.96 16480 

Equal worth . 4.10 , .81 16382 

Able to do as well as most people 4.04 .81 16388 

Satisfied 3.60 1.10 16450 

Locus-of-control items 

Luck more important than work 4.16 o .92 J 6476 

Try to get ahead, but stopped 3.65 1.03 16431 

Plans hardly work out ' . : 3.80 1.12 1 646 1 

Accept condition 3.42 1.30 16456 

— , ^ » 

Based on the distinct item sources and the confirmatory factor aiialytic support, separate seif-esteem and 
locus-of-cohtrol scale scores Were calculated for each person. Appropriate item scores were simply summed and 
divided by the number of items available {i.e., nonmissing items). The resultmg scale scores were used in all sub- 
sequent analyses. 

B. Life Goals 

Three scales were derived from the 10 base-year item^Sieasuhng the importance of life goals. Each item had 
three response options "not important/' '^somewhat importantyand **very important," The corresponding codes 
were 1, 2, ami 3; ho>vever, in ord^r to presen the hfe-goal resirits on a numerical scale similar to the self-esteem 
and locus-of-control scales, the item options ere respectively scored 1, 3, and 5. The three sca'cs und their items 
were: t , ♦ 

Woik Scale 

Being successful in my line of work 

Having lots of money 

B^ing able to find steady work 

Community Scale ' . ^ * s 

Being a leader in my community , , 

Being able to give my children bfetter opportunities than rhave Had 

Working to correct social and economic inequalities *^ - : 

14 ' 

• J. B, Rottcf 

' J. B. Rotter; P. D Hersch and K. E. Scheibc. 
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Family Scale 



Finding the right person to many and having a happy family life 
living close to parents arnl relatives 

Getting av^ay from this area of the country (scored in opposite direction) 
Independent Item 

Having strong friendships 

The composition of these scales was based on the results of a factor analysis of all ten goal-related iteros. A 
3-factor principal axis solution followed by a varimax rotation yielied a fairly satisfactory simple structure. 
Table 3 gives results of the factor analysis. ^ 

Table S.-Factor structure of life-goal items 



Orientation factors 

Item > 

Work Community Family 



Work scale 

Success in worj: (1)* 

_ Having lots of money (3) .... , 

Finding steady work (5) 

Conununity scale 

Being a leader (6) 

Giving childreri opportunities (7). . . . 
Working tO cqifrect inequalities (10) . . 

Family scale ^ I 

Marriage an^ family (2) 

Living closc/to parents and relatives (8) 
Getting awiy (9) 

Item no. appearing in any scale 
Having strong friendships (4). ....... 

* Numbers in parentheses indicate item order in questionnaires. 

Internal consistencies were calculated for each of the three derived scales. The coefficient alphas were .53, 
.44, and .30 for the work, community and family scales, respectively. The internal consistency values for the 
community and work scales were relatively low and may limit differences among groups and complicate inteipre- 
tation of change scores. 

Weighted item means and standard deviations are presented in table 4. The item means indicated high endorse- 
ment for 5 of the 10 items: success in work, finding steady work, giving children better opportunities, Unding a 
satisfactory spouse, and having strong friendships. The remaining items had means near or below the midpoint 
(3.0). The item standard deviations were generally large, indicating hi^h variability amongjndividuals. 

Scale scores for individuals were based on a simple average of the item scores (based on the niimber Sf 
available items). However, item 3 in the family scale was scored in a direction opposite to the remaining items 
due to its reciprocal relationship (empirically and conceptually) with^the remaining two items. 



0.62 
.73 
.69 



0.13 
.04 
.12 



0.13 
-.09 
.19 



.31 
.34 
-.22 



.43 
.81 



.03 
.33 
-.09 



.23 
.08 
.12 



.15 
.25 
.26 



.55 
.53 
-.74 



.10 



.34 



.22 
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Table 4.~Base-year means and standard deviations for Hfe^oal items 



Item 



Weighted 
mean 



Wofkscale ~. 

Success in woilc ' ,.- . . . , . ..v.-. . / .4.66 

Hiving lots of money . . ..'.'.x. . -,2,9i - 

Finding steady woik ' .4.50^- 

Community scale 

Being a leader - 2.31 

Giving children opportunities 4.21 

Woiktag to correct inequalities 3.12 

Family scale 

Marriage and family 4.54 

Living close to parents and relatives 2.15 

Getting away 2.15* 

Item not included in any scale 

Having strong fric ndships 4.54 



Standard 
deviation 



0.81 
.127 
.99 

1.35 
1.22 
1.38 

1.05 
1.26 
1.46 

.3 



Sample 
N 



16564 
16498 
164f3 

I 

16474^ 

16430 

16466 

16494 
16492 
16474 

16520 



* This value is the mean of the reflected scale, i.e., "'tor getting away." 



IV. MAJOR CLASSIFICATION GROUPS: ANALYSES AND RESULTS, 



Weighted mcjwis and standard deviations were computed for each of the five scjrfes for the total group and 
various subgroups defined by the major demographic and personal variables of sex, ethnicity, SES, ability and high 
school program. Because the sample was a stratified probability sample instead of a simple random sample, the 
weighting procedure is necessary for obtaining unbiased Estimates of population values. 

The five psychdogical scales were included in the Base-Year Student Questionnaire (Spring 1972) a d in the 
First Fottowup Questionnaire (October 1973 through April 1974). These are respectively referred to as thf base- 
year and first followup scores. The base-year sample comprised over 16,000 respondents, augmented by about 
4,000 additional respondents during the first followup. Since this report describes all base-year and first followup 
respondents, as well as providing an analysis of first followup versus base-year differences, several different samples 
were involved; the Base-Year Total (including all base-year respondents); the First Followup Total (including base- 
year respondents plus resurvey respondents) and the Base-Year and First Followup Common Group (i.e., all 
persons with both base-year and first followup scores). Most analyses were based on the last sample. 

A. Total Group Profiles 

Table S gives weighted means and standard deviations for the five psychological attribute scales for the total 
base>year and first followup samples; table 6 gives them for the common sample. Relative to the scale midpoints 
(3.0), the base-year means showed high self-esteem, an internal stance on locus of control, and a posithe endorse- 
ment of all three life goals. Of the three life goals, work received the highest, and community the lowest, ratings. 
The standard deviations indicate a fairly large dispersion of scotes, especially for community and family life goals. 

The means of the first followup groups indicated some slight shifts compared to the ^ase-year. In particular, 
the mean on self-esteem was higher and locus of control slightly more internal. Work and community goals were 
apparently valued less since the means had shifted toward the midpoint, while family goals were apparently valued 
more, with a mean shift toward more^ positive endorsements. 

Table S.-Meani and standard deivations of the psychological scales for base-year and first followup total groups 



Group 


Self- 
esteem 


Locus of 
control 


Work 


Community 


Family 


Base-year total 








1, 




(Basely ear data)' 














3.91 


3.75 


4.02 


3.20 


3.51 


Standard deviatioi^ 


.65 


.72 ^ 


.74 


.90 


.88 


N 


16588 


16570 


1660* 


16570 


f6581 


'First followup total 












(First followup data) 












Mean 


4.12 


3.84 


3.84 


3.04 


3.71 


Standard deviation 


.55 


.66 


.77 


.89 


.79 


N 


20107 


20087 


20144 


20104 


20127 
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Tabk 6.-M€ms and standard deviations of the psychological scales for base-year first foUowup comnon sample 

/' Self- Locus of ^ Community Family 

°'0"P/ esteem control _______ 

BMe-ye«r daU' _ 

3.91 3.76 4.02 3.21 3.52 

-> 8^<ndtrd deviation • -65 .72 .91 91 86 

ViaX foilowup data 

4 12 3.86 3.83 3.01 " " 3.70 

. St«Bd«d deviation ! . . . • -56 .66 .76 .88 -78 

DtfferenceCFFU-BY) 

■ .20 .09 -.18 -.19 .18 

Standard deviation -68 .76 .82 .95 .94 

N 14747 14717 14774 14723 14741 



B. Profiles of Subgroups • 

A primary purpose of this report is to use psychological attributes to describe various subgroups formed by 
major classification variables (sex, ethmcity, SES, ability, plans, high school program). Two methods are employed: 
first, each subgroup is descnbed by a base-year and firsi foUowup profile (iwhose elements are the attrioutes of self- 
esteem, locus of control, and work, community, and family life goal orientations); second, the subgroups withm 
eadi classification variable are compared with one another, using basa^year, first foilowup, and change score means 
and standard deviations. ' , 

Descriptions of the subgroup profiles Tepresent interpretations based on deviations of subgroup means irom 
the mean of the respective base-year or first'followup common group means. For example, the base-y«ar group 
mean for self-esteem is 3.91, indicating a positive self-concept relative to the item response options * strongly 
agree," "4#ee," etc.;ihowever, in de^cd^ a subgroup, the term "high self-esteem" is used to typify a subgroup 
mean significantly greater than the group mean, and "low seif-esteem" typifies a subgroup mean significantly 
less than the total group mean. ExcjPrw^ere noted, the modifiers "high," "average," "low," etc., are relative and 
not absolute terms. The necessity for this is clear; the .psychological attributes are measured on arbitrary scales 
Thus, even though the total poup self-esteem mean is high relative* to the scale options, the mean represi^nts 
"average" self-esteem in the population. \ 

Since the NLS study is based on a large number M observations, statistical estimation can be quite precise; 
however, it is expected that many among-groap differences wiU be smaU but statistically significant at conventional 
levels. ConsequenUy, in addition to requiring statistical significance, preference goes lO interpreting and discussing 
differences that exceed one-fourth of a standard deviation. Any between-group difference less than this could not 
(even under the optimal conditioits »f only two groups with equal sample sizes) associate as much as 2 percent of 
the total variance of the dependent measure with the classification variable. Differences which equal .28 standard 
devotion units for two equal-sized subgroups are equivalent to an r' Of .02. Incieasing the number of subgroups 
and/or making'the subgroup frequencies disproportionate reduces this variance accounted for. The same cnterion 
is used for chang^scores as for base-year or first foilowup comparisons. 

In the interest of economy, when there is not a significant or large deviation from the total group on a particu- 
lar attribute, profile description of that variable is usuaUy omitted. Similariy, since base-year to first foilowup 
changes have already been described for the entire sample, change scores a discussed when all subgroups on a- 
particular classification show changes similafln nwgnitude and direction. Descuptiens and interpretations are made 
if some subgrouopshow significant deviations froip the general base-year to first foilowup changes of enhancd self, 
esteem, greater mternality, more positive ratmgs for family goals and less positive ratings for work and cothniunity 
goals. ' 
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C. Male and' Female Profiles 

The mate and temate profiles are shown in Figure^ 1 , and means, standard deviations, and sample sizes for the 
five psychological attributes are presented in appendix a, tablf A. 1 . Generally speaking, neither males nor females 
deviated to any great degree from the total group profde. The means show that males conadered work more 
important than females did, not unexpectedly in light of societal norms and sex role socialization. 

The differences between males and females were fairly small on all ilve variables and, in particular, on self- 
esteem, community orientation, and family orientation. On family orientation there was, however, a tendency in 
the first foUowup for ferr '^s to value family life goals more than males did, a difference that increase overtime, 
especially for females who apt the traditional homemaker role. 

On the locus-of-controi measure, females appeared sh^tly more internal than did males, particularly during 
the base-year. While sex differences on locus of control have been documented in the psychological literature,* 
the trend has been for females to be mor? mtemal than males for younger age groups (grades 3-8), but in later 
yem the difference is either nonexisten'. or reversed.' T\ie current data are consistent with these findings. 

D. Ethnic Group Profilei 

The leport compares three ethnic groups: white, black, and Hispanic (i.e., Mexican-Anierican, Pueblo Rican, 
Cuban, and others of Latin American origm). Other ethnic groups, such as Oriental and American Indian, wciC 
not ir.cluued, because of iheir smaD sample size. 

Profiles of tb.* three ethnic groups are shown in FiKuie 2, and means and standard de.viations are given in 
appendix A, table A.2, Gene/ally speaking, the base-yeai and first foUowup profiles were similar for the respective 
subgroups. Additionally, the profiles for blacks and Hispanics were similar to one another and different from the 
white majority profile. 

For th^i base-y<»j»r a.id first foUowup relative to ti^e total grot^p means, blacks were high external on locus of 
control, and work and community goals were rated as very important. Similarly, Hispanics were external and 
showed moderately high rntt est in work and community go Because of the preponderance of whites in the 
total sample, white meaits did not show large irngnitude clevia;.. is from the total means. 

Differenc among the ethnic groups wjre readily evident on ah but the self-esteem measurcv Self-esteem 
tended to be sliglitly higher for blacks than for whites or Hispanics on tl e base-year measure; however, the dif- 
ference was rather small and virtually disappeared at the time of the first frllowup. While "no difference'" ii usually 
not vej ! tntersting, attitutfinal research on ethnic group seif-perception In prtvious decades showed that minority 
gioups lended to derogate themselves relative to the white itiajority. Consequently, tb^data clearly documented 
improved self-esteem for blacks and Hispanics, confirming similar results from ore recent studies,* • 

On locus of contrrl, whiter^ were inoie internal than either blacks or Hispanics for both the base-year and first 
foUowup. This differei ';e '^n locus of control is well ^uppor^.i by previous research on ethnic differences.' * To 
the extent that locus control is based on expcritncing control (or lack of it) over the environment, it woidd 
appear that blacks and Hispanics tended to see themseives as victims of circumstances beyond thei^ control a belief^ 
not yet modified by post high school txperiencps. 

Fairly snbstiniial tthnic group differences weie evident on Hfe-goal ratings, especially for community oriem 
tation. Commur-ty-related life go^ls were most important to blacks aPd least important to whites, with a base-year 
difference oi .62 units and a first followup differences of .63 units. Hispanics, while between blacks and whites on 
comniunity orientation were closer to the n:e&n for blacks. Similar; but smaller, ethnic group differences existed 
on work orientation. Blacks rat'^^d work as being more important th?n did whites, Hispanics were in-between. 

The high evaluation of community and work r fe goals by blacks and, to a slightly lesser extent, by Hispanics 
may well reflect a desire to mprove their overall socioecotiomic status both as individuals (hence the endorsement 
of the importance of \ ork) and as members of minority group communities (hence the interest of community 
involvement). 
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t-'lgure I. •Psychological profiles for sex pvups 
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Figure 2,-P5ychologicai profiles for ethnic groups 
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1 ^1 Hiiptnics rated family-Ufe goals more highly than did blacks. The high mean for Hispanics on family orien- 
/ Ution probably reflected strong religious and cultural traditions apparently not shared by blacks. Research has 
often indicated that black males do not consider the nuclear family extremely important; perhaps a more detailed 
analysis of black males versus black females would be useful. 

J^ofiks of Socioeconomic Groups <, 

Three socioeconomic (SES) classiHcations O^w, middle, and high) are analyzed in this report, based upon a 
composite score involving Ave components: father's education, mother's education, parental income, father's 
'Kcupation, and a household-iterns iiWex. These components were flrst subjected to factor analysis, which revealed 
a common factor with approximately equal wei^ts for each of the five coQiponents. Missing component; were 
imputed by using the appropriate component mean of the subpopulation of which the respondent was a member. 
The subpopulations were deflned by cross-classifying race, high school program, and aptitude. An SES score was 
computed by averaging the available standardized components. However, in order for an SES score to be com- 
puted, the respondent had to have at least two nonimpiited components available .iThe continuous SES score was 
then assigned to a high, middle, or low category depending on whether, it was in the upper quartile, middle two 
quartiles, or lower quartile. The cutting points for the^uartiles were based upon the population StS distribution, 
estimated by using sample weights. There were 656 individuals who could not be classified by SES; and these were 
excluded from the analyses. ^ u 

Figure 3 ghres the proflles of the three socioeconomic groups on the five psychological measures. The means 
and standM deviations of the SES groups on the five psychological attributes are presented in appendix A, table 
A.3. There were only minor differences between the base-year and first followup profiles, with the base-year aad 
first followup profiles showing that the. high SES group had moderately high internal locus of control while the 
low SES group was external on locus of control. The middle SES group did not differ from the total group on any 
of the dimensions. 

The subgroup means on locus of control showed inlemaOty associated with high SES status, externality with 
low SES persons. Slightly larger differences existed between low and middle SES groups (.22 for base-year an(i 
.21 for first followup) than between middle and high SES groups (.16 for bas^year and .10 for first followup). 
The correlation between locus of control and SES has been well documented.' ' • , 

The only large life goal differences were on the community sk:ale: the low SES group considered community 
goals very important and differed more from the middle SES group than the latter differed from the high SES 
group, ^ce blacks and Hispanics vere more preponderant in the low SES group, these differences may reflect the 
greater interest among blacks and Hispanics in improving their overall socioeconomic status. 

F. Ability Group Profiles ^ ^ 

Sample members were classified into three ability categories based upon the abihty index derived from four 
test scores: Vocabulary, Reading, Letter Groups (a measure of inductive reasoning), and Mathematks. Factor 
analysis results of the base-year test scores indicated that^ single composite score measuring general ability (by 
forming an equally weighted linear composite of these tests) sufficiently accounted for subtest variance and 
covariancf. Each test was standardized with a mean of 50 and a standard deviatioi. of 10 before being used in the 
composite. This continuous abihty score was then classified into a high, middle, or low category depending on 
whether the score was in the upper quartile, middle two quartiles, or lower quartile, based upon a weighted esti* 
mate of an assumed nom^l distribution of ability. About 29 percent of sarpple members did not have test scores 
and were not included in the analyses. 

I^ofiles for the three ability groups are presented in Figure 4. The base^year and first followup ability group 
profiles are very similar. In addition, the ability group profiles resemble those of the SES groups (figure 3) with 
high ability corresponding to high SES, middle ability to middle SES, and low ability to low SES. The major dif- 
ference between the ability and SES pr were the greater differences among the ability groups on Ukus ot 
. control and work orientation. 
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Figure i. -Psychohgicai profiles for SES groups 
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Figure 4. --Psychological profiles for ability groups * 
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The high-abihty group during the base-year and first followOp Was t^pHleU by high internal locus of control 
and ow work and com.nunity orientations. The lowsbility group profile was the>everse; the low-ability group 
was ypified by an external locus of control but high work and community life goals. The middle-abibty group 
profile was fairly indistinct from the total group profile: there were«o major profile changes from the base yea- 
to first followup. •■ ' 

. The means and standard deviations of the five psychological measures for the ability groups 2re presi;ntcd 
in appendix A table A.4. Very small differences existed arnong the SES groups on self-esteem and fa.mly orien- 
tation; larger differences were evident for work and communivy o.ientation, and surprisingly large differences 
e.:isted o^nh^ locus-of-control. measure. Although the magnitudes of the differences among abilily groups were 
not quite the same as those among the SES gto.upi^rthe^tteriung was generaUy similar 

The locus-of-contro: measure showed thi|J^ the high-abilky group was more internal than the middle-abiUty 
fn Zin^t'^K "i»y/0"P markedly more internal than the low-ability group. The differences tended 

to shrink at the time of the first followup, apparently because of the large change (.19 units) for the low-ability 
group as compared to the middle-ability group change of .10 units and zero cJaJge for the high-abiUty groi^p 
Previous research relatmg ability to locus of control has been fairly limited and has shown mixed results Studies 
tuZr '^f •"'"'"y P«"°"^ have shown virtually no relationship between ability and locus of control' ' while 
ThJ! P°" lower-ability persons haj^e demonstrated modest correlations.- The results presented in this report 
indicafe a probable nonlinear relationship showing a stronger correlation for the low-ability range and a weaker 
correla^tion >n the high-ability range. !, weaKer 

ferenf.V'r 'm ^k"'' ''I"* of differences among the ability gfoups and, additionaUy, the dif- 

ference, resemble those documented for the SES groups. There is, however, a larger difference among abilitj, 

luo,T'rh H rr '""""^ "^"^"^ ^'^""^ °" commuftity oner,tation are quite similar to Wos, among SES 
groups. If the difference m community interest cuts across ethnic and SES groups, this could indicate that high- 
abiLty persons are removmg themselves from community involvement and improvement-whichxouW eventually 
weaken community efforts at improvement. This is true, of course, only ,f these psychological measurements 
correlated wrth behavior in the expected manner. • • ' ' 

G. High School Program Profiles 

"iki'-^*^ f ' '^'f »hree groups (general, academic, and vocational-technical) according to 

e 5 'hTh r P'^^"™- '•^^ ""'^ P^^S--" 8^0"P^ shown in 

hgure 5, and the means and s^andard deviations are presented in ti^ble A.5 in appendix A. There are only minor 

T7Tf » ?^ ^optional-technical groups. Additionally, for bod, the base-year and 

he firs followup the «nly differences from the total group meaos.for all thre\ higf. .chool progri^ms were on 

merest in"'" • ' ''^ ^^P*"^" " self-eStdTverage 

mterest m work, community, and family life goals; however, academic students werr internal but general and 

bart"han"t"o S sT r^"^'- P-«'« ^»^'-teristic, however, may be more reLtId ^o 

rom tht abUitS td """"^ '^'^""^^ ^^""^ that expected 

from the ability and SES groups. Consequently, gather than reflecting indifferences mediated by high school 

wim .he various high school program popuiations. 
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Figure S.-hyvhof^ ^Kot profiles for high sc hool programs - 
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' V. PLANS AND ACimrffiS: ANALYSES AND RESlJLTS 



The approach to the analysis of planning, activity, and major transition groups was generaUy identical with 
th<m undertaken for the major classification^ groups. Thus, weighted means and standard deviations were com- 
puted .or each of the five scales (self-esteem, locus of control, work, community and family goals) for the va. ous 

• Slfin^^rf'""" ' •r^'f " '..r"'''- ^''^^ 8'"'"^'" section IV. B.) and 

sumlw-constrtints were placed on differences deemed larg; enough to warrant discussion 

The differences between this section and the preceding swtion are that for the high school plan groups only 
TJr^r r "^P" P^'Pose. For the trisition 

^weSr^^ ' ""P" ^P^^^ °^ -""^e '^^V^^ -nd on this basis (sample size) 

were tenned major transition groups. Further details on these groups are provided below 

w« ^^''.rrT'*, °^ separatirtg th«e analyses from the preceding analyses- on major classification groups 
Sl^L^»,rT ^°™*** pcrsmBko. dynanac variables associated with 

.changes ii. sUte. whereas the preceamg groups were static, i.e., a person's sex, ethnicity, etc., dp not change. 

A. Prdfiles^of ' nous Plan Groups- ' 

(he TrT"; T'^' f r ''^'"^ '° ^'^^''^ '''''''y ^os, Ukely would take 

the hrgest share of the.r of tune in the year aftftr leaving high sch^pk B^ed on their responses the sample 

members were classified into six groups described as foUows: cspoiiscs, ine sample 

1. Study 6roup , 

techScS ^u,is "af. rr"'!'' r °^ '""j"^ '"^"^i'y- taking vocational or 

Z^m..ni,v T r n °' °' »'''^"8 academic courses at a Junior or 

community coUege full time or part time ; takir^g technical or vocational subjects at a junior or community coUete 
fuU time or part tm«; and attending a 4.year coUeg^L^university fuU time or part t J. '''^'^ 

2. Woik Group ^ 

nn ^^^^^r"^' '""''f" full time or working part time, or entering an apprenticeship or 

on-the-job trainmg program, but not attending school or coUege. -pprenucesnip or 

•Si Militaiy ■ . ^ , 

Respondents who indicated going into'regular military service orservice academy. 

4. Homemaker 

Respondents who indica ted being a full-time homemaker. 

5. Other ' 

Respondents who indicj^ed other activities such as traveling,. taking a break, or no planl 

6. Unclassifiables 

Respondents who did not give any information, and were not included in these analyses. 

on. Sh/ ^.'l T'^": """j"^ "^^"P^- P^°fi'« show large di'Terences from 

one another and from the total group means. The study group, which is the largest subgfoup an SMvpified 
as average on every dimension except locus of control on which they were intern J. The second largest suLlI 

(rw^ldtttlle'^V''^' *1 """^ r '"^"^ ^""^^'y high'on™^^^^^ 

(as would oe anticipated). The »roup planning to be in the military was slightly external p-. J showed a moderately 

.l^y 
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high work interest but lowjamily interest (see below for a possible confound for the military group on family 
interest). The hoir.i5maker group was slightly external and showed a very low work orientation and a moderately 
high family Ofientation, The "other'' group, comprised of individuals who indicated travel interests, taking a break. 
Of. no definite plans, was low on self-esteem, very external on locus^^^SfWtrol and showed no definite life-goal 
int^i^^ts in comparison with the total greup means. In fact, this group hadtRe lowest means on every variable 
ex^t for homemakers, who were lower on work interest. 

: table'A.6 in appendix A gives means and standard deviations for the five planning groups, Difl^rences on self- 
esteem were fairly small, but there>was some differentation of those planning to study (highest self-esteent)r-tQ 
enter the military, or to be homemakers from those who plan tQ work or those who have no definite plans. The" 
h)w self-esteem for those planning to work might possibly reflect self-awareness of ability limitations or a self- 
derogation accompanying low socioeconomic status and low evaluation of their probable job-rel|ted social status. 
The "othej" group, which ha4 the lowest self-esteem, may lack self-esteem because of an indefinite future or, 
cqualty likely, may not be making plans because of low ^If-esteem. To the extent that externality on locus of 
control is correlated with anxiety,* » the low self-esteem and high externality tor the "other" group might indicate 
.a more causative role of self-esteem in dictating the lack of plans for this group. 

There were moderately large differences on the locus-of-control variable; however, the previously mentioned 
relationships of locus of control with ability andi 'socioeconomic status could account for a large share of the 
observed differences. In particular, t ie planning-to-study group is most likely comprised of high-ability and high- 
SES persons; thus, their high internal stance on locus of control seems quite reasonable. The remaining groups' 
me^s,were all external in coihparison to the total group average; however, the miltary and homemaker groups, 
were only moderately external while the planning-to-work group was quite external and the "other" group was 
highly external. 

Among-ffroup differences were also evident oti the life-goal measures, and these generally corresponded to 
expectations. Those planning on work or the military rated work as very important while homemakers placed 
little interest on this composite. The "other" group was also not highly oriented toward work. The community 
scale received the highest ratings from those planning to study or enter the military, and the lowest ratings were 
given by the "other"- sample. The surprising finding here was that the ph-^ning-to-work gr. ^> did not rate com- 
munity as being very important, yet this group would probably benefit from community involvement and improve- 
ment. However, this finding corresponded to interests during the base-year only. As expected, family orientation 
was given the highest rating by the homemaker planning group, and the lowest by the military and "other" 
planning groups. However, there Js the possibUity of a sUght confound, since two of the family orientation items 
irtvolved staj^ing near home. Clearly, people planning to be in the military or to travel cannot simultaneously be 
at home. There is, however, the possibility that desirmg to get away from the home or home-community could 
play a causative role in entering the miHtary or planning to travel. The overall low interest in all three life goals 
coupled with high externality and low self-esteem for the other group could indicate that this is a potential 
problem group. 

f •» 
B. Profiles of Current Activity State Groups 

In the first followup survey, sample members were asked to mdicate what they were doing at the time (he 
questionnaire was filled out. Based on their responses, seven mutually exclusive groups were classified. These 
groups were. 

1. Study-Only 

This group included respondents taking academic courses at a 2- or 4-year college, or taking vocational or 
technical courses at any kmd of school or college;, and not working for pay at a full-time or part-time job. 

2. Work-Only 

This poup included respondents wcrrkirig for pay at a full-time or part-time job, and not studying at any kin/« 
of school or college. ' 

• * K. C. Butlerneld. J 
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% Study-plut'Woik 

This group included respondents working and also taking acaden^L or vocational courses. 
4 Mflitafy 

TW^tfoup included respondenjts on active duty m the Armed Forces and not in any other activities. 



5. Homemaker 

This group included respondents who were honkmakers only , but not engaged in any other activities. 

6. Look-for-Work 

This group included respondents looking for work only , and not engaged in any other activities. « 

' This grpup includedj^spondents who indicated activities other than those listed above. 

• Profits for the scvjn Current activuy state groups have been segiegated into two clusters fur ease of presen- 
takion. Fipire 7a presents the base-ycar and first foUowup profiles for the three majo activity groups (study-only, 
wdrk-only, study-plus-work) and, for contrast reasons, tlve look-for-work activity group. Figure 7b presents the 
J>^-year and fust foUowup profiles for the military, homemaker, and "other" groups. 

Mth only minor differences apparent, the study -only and study-pTu^^ork groups had identical profiles with 
one clear deviation from the total group means. During the base-year, these -.two groups were internal on locus of 
control, a.id this internal stance was maintained durfngTRe first followup but at a^^lightly^owcr level. During the 
basi-ycar, the work-only and look-for-work groups were also fairly similar, with both groups being fairly external ' 
(espedaUy the look-for-work group) on locus of control. The base-year profile for the look-for-v^ork ^foup also 
sho^ low Interest on the fariuly orientation scale. At the time of the first foUowup, however, the profiles for 
these twp groups^re quite different. The woric-only group had average self-esteem and was slightly external while 
the look-ior-wQrk group showed low self-esteem and extreme externality. This group showed rating for community 
and.work snnilar to the work-only group, but they gave family 4ife goals a slightly below averajge importance rating. 
The military group during the hase-year was sUghUy external, and gave work-life goals a high rating but family- 
^life goab a low rating. At the time of the first followup, the profile had shifted somewhat: the miUtary group was 
slightly iiigh on self-esteem and average on iocus of control. While work goals were still important and family 
goals were not, community orientation now appeared extremely important. One ^ould speculate from these data 
that being in the military plays a positive role m improving self-esteem, but the increased mterest in community 
iftvoWcnient could be due to being away from the home community, as well as to possible leadership experiences. 

During the base-year, homemakers could be typified by externality and lack of interest in work-life goals. On 
the first foUowup, however, deviations from Hi total group means were greater on three of the five variables. The 
homemakers, when this activity (had been r^a^ ed, were somewhat more external, extremely uninterested in work- 
Ufe goals and, as expected, oriented toward the fanuly. The variable of most interest was the less-than-average 
increase on locus of control. Hpmemaking should normally provide experiences in mastering the environipent 
(similar to the work-only or military groups), however, the homernaker role may not have provided sufficient 
indej^nSence to allow -for increasipdinternality. 

' The "other" group during thie base-yeai showed below-average interest in work and family-life goals, but was 
otherwise undifferentiate from the group average. Durmg the first followup, this group appeared slightly external 
an showed slightly bclow averag^ interest on all three life goals. In contrast, the current "other" activities grbup 
bore little resemblance, m terms lof the extrejne deviations from the Average, to the base-year "other" activities 
group. 

Means and standard deviatidns for the seven current activity groups are given in appendix A, table A.7. 
Fairly large atJiong-group differences on locus of control and work orientation were evident during the base-year; 
however, during the first followui there were large differences among groups on all five variables, indicating dif- 
ferential rates of change for the various activity groups ^ 
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Figure Td'-Psychologicdl profiles for *mdy and work current activity groups 
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Figure 7b.-i^chologkal pn>files for mscettaneous cum 
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Self.esteem scores, during tfie base-\ear. were tduK h-Mi.oeeneoui At the time ot the t'lrst foUowup. howevei . 
idf-esteem differentiated the militar\ group (whiJi had tlie greatest :tiange tmrn the study-only), ••other", 
homemaker-only. and work-only groups. aiJ-^^whidi had average se!, -esteem and equal changes trom the base-year'. 
At the time of the fust followup. the study plus-work group was also slightly above ave/age on setf-esteeni On tne 
fiRt followup, the look-for-work group had the Iflwest self-esteem and showed liie least change from the base-year. 
At the other extreme, the look-for-work group had the lowest self-esteem, but or the base-year they were also the 
lowest. Thus, there is a possibility that base-ye.r self-esteem was a cause of their not obtaining work (i.e., th<;y did 
no' ry to obtain work), or it reflected a realiza'ion ihat, in comparison with their peers, they lacked social and 
job-related skills. The very small change for ihe look-for-work group in self-esteem from the base-year to first 
foOowup actuaUy represented a .elative loss in self-esteem, apparently attributable to the current activity state. 
*• TTiat is, persons who seek work but cannot find it would be quite likely to suffer some loss of self-esteem.' • 

Am-bng-group differences on locus of control were similar m pattern to those on self^steem but were generally 
larger. The two study groups (study -only and study -plus-work) were the most internal for both the base-year and 
fiist foUowup. Since the liigh-ability and high SEi,=!;r( were also quite internal, this result was not surprising. 
During tne base-yfar, the '^other," homemaker. work, arid military groups were similar, but the latter two fell 
below the total group mean. At the time of the first folloWup, these groups aU clustered together, but the military 
and the work-only groups showed relatively large increases in internality. These were the two largest increments 
and p'.obably represented the effect of perceiving greater contril over the environment as a function of the work 
and military experiences. The look-for-work gjoup h d the most external score during both the base-year and first 
toUowup. This group also showed an absolute decrease on locus of control (-.04 units), which runs counter to the 
total group mean change. In fact, on the first followup this group was more than one-half of a standard deviation 
below average. As was the case with self-esteem for ihis group, locus of control during the base-year could enter in 
as a ^usal factor; but during the first followu; . it appeared to be a resultant of not being able to obtain work 

The acttvity groups during the base-year fell into three clusters on the work-orientation scale. The military was 
the highest and was di'tinctly above the work, leok-for-work.study-plus-work, and study-only groups The^ four 
groups in turn, we.e above the "other".and homemaker groups. On the first followup. the mUitary group clustered 
more closely with the work and study groups. These five activity groups \\ere somewhat above the "other" group- 
however, the homemaker-only group was extremely different from the other activity groups. In terms of change 
trom the base-year to first followup, the homemaker showed-a decrease of-.Sa units compared with an average 
Change of-.17 units. The homemakers were initially (base-year) not work onented; however, the first followup 
mean showed an extremely low endorsement of this hfe goal. 

The community orientation means were very homogeneous during the base-year; however, on the first follow- 
up the groups were mfich more distinct. 'the' military group showing the greatest interest in the community life 
goal and quite different from the look-for-work group which ranked second. The study groups, work-only group 
and homemakers were clustered together and appeared distinct, from the 'other^' group. Base-year to first followup 
changes were also quite variable. The overall trend was" a decrease; however, the military group showed an absolute 
increase and the look-for-work means remained constant, On the other extreme, the "other" group showed a 
Urger-than-average decrease. To the extent that the military and look-for-work groups compnsed blacks and 
Hispanics the high community idterest was not surprising. By comparison (table A 2), the black mean oh com- 
munity life goals was 3.57. and the mean f or Hispanics, 3.41 , Consequently , a more detailed analysis would seem 
warranted before offering any interpretation on the military and look-for-work groups 

The family life-goal scale during the base-year had two dusters of groups the study and work grotjps and 
homemakers were all higher than the r.rilifary , look-for-work . and "other-' groups The maximum group difference 
Changed aJrttle^n the first followup..and the groups were clustered quite differently. As anticipated, homemakers 
showed the greatest interest (and increase over the base-year) and were distinct fronr the next nearest group (work- 
only) The work-only and two study groups were farrly similar and olustered around the total group average The 
h?.l'"'T','" IT^ group, with the military and -other" groups talhng 

?or wnrk ^''V"^! ''"^^ ^^""P''- °" community factor, the ethnic .imposition of the look 

tor-work and military groups must be considered belore interpreting their low (amily tntere.'t. Also, as wa. stated 
IITJ ''' groups, therms of the family scale emphasized proximity ,o home, which could also account lor the ' 
low family mterest shown by the military and "other- groups. 
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C. Profiles of Major Transitiibin Groups 

.ft*t hiflh school Thus some measure of plan fulfiUment, change, or failure can be indexed. 

tlo^d^ir pu^ ' progress of adolescenU in mastering the developmental tasks should be 

. Jitrd ^th pttWe Psycholic^ changes. GeneraUy. increases iu self^steem and inteinabty can be expect d 
tr^tC ptn fulfilments achievement of satisfactory ^goals. and absolute or relative decreases m self- 
e«t*ftm and intc nalitv could be expected to accompany failure.' • '..-Ik 

Sn^^iy no adequate basis e^sts for predicting changes in life goals; differential experiences with work and 
marrSieT^ howeye' be expected to r^lt in changes in the ratings of importance given to work, community 
Z f«^y^fe go4 For e^aTple, as a wo;,ian adopts the role of homemaker, she could be ^^^^'^^'^^^^'^^^^^ 
» beS^f fcL';^ portal and family of greater importance. However f ^'^^i-^fj^^^^^^^^^ 

is oriented toward description and induction rather than hypothesis t..tuig and '•'J^'^^'^^! ""^'^Sen 
the specification of anticipated changes associated with particular transition sequences has not been undertaken. 
- ?his section presents profiles of major transition groups, which were defied jomdy by planmng s at«« m the . 
spring of 1972. activity states in October 1972; and activity states at the time the fi«Vf°n°»~P ;7«V7'; P^^', 
The previous definitions of plans anc vities are appUcable here. A transition ^oup is indicated by the foUowing 

PLANS (SPRING 1972) - ACir/ITY (OCT. 1972) - ACTIVITY (OCT. 1973) 
An example ofa transition sequence is: , 

STUDY '->■ STUDY-ONLY -»■ WORK-ONLY 
Th» says that in the sprmg of 1972 the person planned to study iri the sub^3ttent year(s) and actually was 
studying in October 1972; but the person was working (but not studying) when the first followup survey was 

" ""^Thc groups included in the analyses had initially planned to study or work and had a sample size greater than 
too. A grcfup that had fewer than 100 members was not included because the sample size is considered too-small 

for Stable estimates. . ' , . t * ^ « 

' Because of the large number of groups involved in- the transition anal;^ses, the profiles have been clustered on 
two facets- (1) on planning states into study and work plans (Spring 1972)rand (2) within study plans, by Ocfober 
•72 activities into study-only (f.gur'e 8a). Within study plans, profiles have been clustered into transUion groups 
involving some study activity (study-only or study-jJlus-work (figure 8b). and work-only (figure 8c). Withm work 
plans, they have been clustered into Iranstion groups involving no study activities (figure 9a) and into transition 
groups involving some study activity (study-only or study-plus-work) (figure 9b). 

I . Profies uf Study Plan Groups 

The profiles (figure 8a) of the study ^ study-only -* itudyonly and study study-only -* study-plus-work 
groups Were virtually identical during ti.e base year andfirst foilowup. with both groups showing moderately high 
inlemahty. The study ^ study-only - work-only ^oup. by contrast, is average on locus of control dunng the 
base-year and showed less than average community interest on the first followup. 

During the base-year (figure 8b), the study -* workK>nly study-plus-work group showed slightly elevated 
self-esteem moderate intemality, and a high work orientation. Both the study -* work-only study-only and the 
study - work-only work-only gioups were indistinguishable from the group average during the base-year and the 

first followup. . , . * f k 

The study -> study-plus-work transition groups had profiles (figure 8c) which showed httle change irom Oase- 
year to first tollowup and were moderately high on internality. The study ,^ study-plus.-work work-only group 
was generally indistinct trom the total group profile. 



" R. J. HiVighurst. n-Mallev 
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Figure Sa.-Fsychologicaipn>/iles for * 'study study only transition groups 
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F*«« 8b.-liycholpgical profiles for Study - work only transition gmups 
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'^Fipire 8c.-Psycht^ogical profiles for "study study- plus-work transition groups 
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The study pt«i groups discussed in detail above showed some systematic similarities and differences when the 
Octobfer 1972 Ind first foUowup activities we.e blocked according to those transition sequences 'nvoWmg study 
«rivittes (study^nly or studyi,lus-work) versus those involving a work^nly actmty (either durmg Octcber of 
^972 or on th firs foUowup). Tt^e study activity groups were all markeiby shghtly high "JJ^^^^^^^ 
work^jnly groups were generally average on locus of control. The only exception was the first foUowup profile 
Tr tLt^U^ToHBlf - study-plus work group which had above-average intemality. litis group was ^so above . 
average on sclf^stccm and had a hi^ work orientation. • 

\ -J ' ^ 

^ Profiles of.WoikPUn Groups ' _ 

. / Unlike the study plan groups discussed above, the work plan groups (figure 9a) showed a great deal'bf profile 
variation among themselves and relative to the total group means. The work - wofk-only - work-only group 
showei Kttle change in profile f-«n the base-year to the first foUowup with both profiles showing mode.ate 
externality. Puring the base-year the two groups which were later looking for work were extremely simi ar to one 
another. Both had sBijhUy low self-esteem and^Were very external. At the time of the first foUqwjjp these two 
groups were somewhat different. Tlie work - look-for-work - work group was low on self-esteem externaKbin 
tess so than during the base-year), and considered community involveikeht important. The group looking for work 
at the'time of the fint foUowup had a profile different from the grouptlooking for work in October 1972 an. trom 
its own base-year profile. This group (work ^workonly^look-for-wt|k) had low self-esteem. 

Hie remaining nonrtudy transition group was the work ^ work-only ^ homemaker group. During the base- 
year the homemaker gjoup was low on self-esteem and manifested pghUy less-tharf-average work interests and 
greater-than-average family interests. At the time of the first foUowup however, self-esteem was average, but this 
grouphad become relatively more external, less interested in community goals, and was almost a full standard 
deviation below the toti group jnean on work interests. The gain in self-esteem was quite marked but the relative 
• loss in intemality was pjpblematic. The large decreas^in work interest seemed to indicate at least temporary plans 
to remain out of the work force. * ^ , ^ i v\ 

The profiles for the] work plan groups which engaged in some study activity (study-only or study-plus-work) 
are shown in figure 9b. No two of these profiles were very simUar during eitfeer the base-year or first followup. . 

TTie work ^ studykly - work-'Only group durihg the base-year had low self-esteem, high exteriaUfy. and 
considered the work Uffe g«al as sUghtly more important than average. The first foUowUp p.ofile for this group 
showed low self^teeii. even relatively greater externality, and above-average interests only on community 

orientationl •• — [ . i „ i 

The group which Had tlie mbst similar transition sequence to the above group was the work work. om> 
study-only group. Thif group, however, was-marked during the base-year and first foUowup by very lew self- 
esieem high extemalitl. a moderately high work orienlatioB but low communuy and family onenlauons. While 
this group was studyinfe at the time of the first foUowup. it did not resemble any other study group The work 
study-plus-work wcfk-only group was external and sho^ved above-average interest in work and sbght y belo- - 
'average interest on community orientation during the base-year. Ihe first foUowup profile was gen^ra^ly similar 
to the total group mJans except for sUght externahty on locus of control. The work - study-plus-work -study- 
plus-jvork group had a profile with above-average work and community Interests during the base-year and hign 
self-esteem land worW interests at the first foUowup. The above two groups were similar on plans and UctoDpr / 
acUvities and differeili m that the first group was only working whUe the second group was engaged in study and 
work 6n the first fcJlowup. Despite the overlapping plans and activities, these groups were quite dissimilar on the 
self-estrtm and locife-qf-control variables. . I _ 

TTie Voup sh(^ng the smoothest prcifile was the work - workonly - study-plus-work grfiup, Du ing thi 
baS^war^is «rb^p did not deviate from the total group. On the first foUowup, however, this was the only inter- 
nal wor??Ian group. It was also slightly elevated on work-life goals. ' 

Within the plan-to-work groups, some of the profiles were quite similar dunng the base-year, however, the only 
similarities which existed for both the base-year and first foUowu, were between the work - wock-only - work- 
only and;he work study-plus-work ->■ work anly groups. The only major deviation either ot the^e groups sliowcu 
from the total group mean was that they were moderately external. , 
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Looking across, the two global planning groups (study and work), only two transition group profiles were 
gOierally similar for both :he base-year and first foUowup; these were the study work-only*^-^ work-only and 
work study-pluspwork study-plus-work stud> -plus-work groups. Similarly, overall differences between the 
Study plan and work plan transition groups were not clearcut because of the great viriation within c h set of 
groups. The ahalysis of among-group differences concentrates first on the study plan groups, then the work plan* 
groups, and finally on ail major transition groups. Means and standard deivations for the transition groups are 
giv^n in table A.8 in appendix A for both the s^udy plan groups and the work plan groups. 

X Compwiioiif Among Study Plan Groups , 

Within the study plan groups, only small base-year differences on self-esteem occurred (between the three 
^tudy-plus-work currtnt activities groups plus the study study-only study-only group and the remaining 
^oups). On the first followup self-esteem measure, the same clusters could be distinguished; hov ever, the study ^ 
workHMiiy study-plus-work group had the highest self-esteem. 

Modest differences existed M^ithui the study plan group ofi locus of control during the base-year, and there 
ve even smaller differences on the first followup. but the differences were systematically related to work activities. 
The most internal groups are the four transition groups which oni)^ engaged in study or study-plus-work while the 
single most external group engaged in work-only during October of 1972 and at the time of the first followup. 
Changes on locus of control were generally uniform except that ♦he most internal grofups during the base -year 
chan^d thtt, east and the study work-oniy study-plus-work incr^'ased on internality the most. 

Diffe. \ces on Avork goals were fairly small, fhe single clear difrt i- • : ^ong groups was the study work; 
onty stiidy-pl|ii work grrup being different from all of the remaining groups and additionally showing an 
increase on the^'work life goal while all other groups showed about average decreases. Apparently, this group which 
also had the highest fin;t followup self-esteetn and the greatest shift on internality was undergoing psychological, 
changes of^ positive nature which may be due to financial self support in a planned-upon activity following somej 
initial plan frustration. A more detailed analysis might show that this group comprised mostly of low- and middle- 
SBS students with upward mobile strivings. ^ ^ 

Differences among the si idy plan groups on the other two life goals were quite small, wii. no adjacent means 
dlffenng by more than .04 units. It is felt that these differences do not warrant further mention. 

4. Coropariiona Among Work Plan Groups 

Self-est.em differences witliin the work plan transition groups are fairly small. The three transition groups 
engaged ii< some study-plus-work activity were slightly higher on self-esteem than the remaining groups and the 
work work-only homemaker and work work -only studyK)nly groups had the lowest self-esteem. The first 
followup means show a clear separation of the higli self-esteem work study-plus-work study-plus-work group 
^ from the remaining groups and the work work ily look-for-work group (which had the lowest self-esteem). 
Otherwise, none of the differences were very large. Increases in self-esteem were vanable. with the homemaker 
group showing the largest increase and the work ^ study-plus-work work -only group and the look-for-work 
groups showing the ymallest increases. While the work work -only look-for-work group self-esteem change 
could be obviously anticipated, the work study-plus-work work-only ci.ange stood in contrast to the remaining 
study-plus-work group. There is the p ability that this group would have preferred to continue studying and tfius 
iias experienced the same frustrations as the look-for-woiK groups. 

Base-year locus-of-control differences among the work plai groups were generally small and all of the gi^oups 
were external. The most external groups were the look-fof-work groups, and the least external were the stud^-plus- 
work activity groups. First followup differences were much greater than the base-year differences. At thcyiime of 
the first followup, the work work -on V Icok-for-work^roup was almost a full standard deviation b^ow the 
group mean, due to the relative and absolute decrease in the mean score, and, by contrast, the work -►/look-for- 
work work -only group recorded an increase These two groups had extremely similar base-year means, but the 
flrst followup differences on locus of control apparently reflected the relationship between current unemployment 
and externality on locus of control. Th< remaining group rr ms were relatively unchanged except tha)'the.work 
work-only study-plus-work group was on the internal side of the locus-of-control scale due to/the relatively 
large increase from ba^se-year to first followup. ^ ♦ 
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n..ri„» thP hasA vear the work plan transition groups were very homogeneous on work interest, with means 
of alUuMh^ wor^r;^^^^^^^^^^ group clustering together. The home.aker group shewed lower 

"TnTh'mfotwup ...re were 1^11 differences on work interest among eight of the nme work plan transi- - 
tion «^UP- howmr was a fairly clear clustering with the groups engaged m study or studyplus-work a 

culnractlwtX^^^^^^ goals as being more important than those groups which were working or looking for 

wTtWs p^^^^^^^^ corres ended with'the pattern of changes in work orientation from the base-year to the 
fi^ i e., the study and study -plu^work groups showed less of a decrease in work goal interests than d d 

iLTRrpractualTy working The look-for-wor! group also showed a smaU decrement. Thus, experiences could 
ead 'r^m^ ie ogation of Work-life goals. 0, course, this possibdity could be contrasted with an alternate p.opo- . 
^tt^n^ly Ihose who value work related satisfaction wiU continue their education in order to maximize the 

likelihood of fulfiUing those goals. ' , . „ ,k„ „,nrW - work- 

The one group most unlike the remaining work plan transition groups on work interests was the work work 
only ' homem^er groiip. This group, on the first followup. ,*as extremely below the nearest group and showed 
the greatest decrease in work interests. Whde work should clearly be less important to this group '-g^^^^anf 
totaUy unexpected. One could speculate th^t the relative disinterest and derogation of work-related goals was 
due to dissatisfaction with previously held jobs and a subsequent retreat to a homemaker role or simp.y an aban- - 
donment (temporary or perm-nent) of previous interests in the service of homemaker activities. There was not. 
however, a corresponding large increment on either community or family-life goals. , 

Communityrelated goals did not" show large or cleaily interpretable differences dunng the base-year. No 
strikiR? commo-aUties occurr. . among the two highest group? or two lowest groups in comparison to one anoyiet 
or in comparison to the m. roups; h..wever, on the first foUowup, there was a clustering of the vanous work 
plan transition groups. The t. urrent activity work groups which had no work activity dunng October 972 
(i e U.e work - study-only ^ ork-only and work - look-for-work - work-onlj groups) ranked community goals 
as being more important. The five groups which \ad some n^erpolated work ^^tivity (work^^niy or study-plus- 
work) were in the middle and the t*o groups not involved in workmg or seeking work had the lOwest m.eans on 
community goal inte'rests. Change, from the base-year to first foUowup did not show any clear nattern.ng but the 

- work - look-for-work - work-only group »bo>ved an increase running counter t( the overall trend, and.the home- 
maker g. p showed the largest decrease. Th. positive change for the look-for-work group along with the.r high 
first foUowup evaluation of comn-nity is intriguing, but it may involve ethnic group differences. To the exten 
ihat this group primarily comprised blacks and Hispanics the above average interes. in community affairs would 

?amilv"goa1s involve the same two clusters dunng the base-year and the first ioilowup. The work - work- 
only - look-for-work and work work-only - study-only groups were slightly lower on lamilygoal importance 
than were the remaming groups. While ethnic group and sex differences might underiie the low J^st ol the 

- look-for-work group, the low utings by • work - work-only - study-only group were iomewj^rplexing. 
Because' this grovfp had thelbwest mean during the ba.e-year. the difference was not an eflfct of transition 
activities This group was also marked by low sell-esieem and high externality and was deviant on both work and 
family interests as well. Hence, there was something unique about this group, but no reason could be ottered for 
their deviant profile without a more detailed investigation. 

The primary differences existing between the work plan and study plan groups were on 'f-esteem and ocus 
of control The highest self-esteem was for the study plan groups who continued their studies (i.e., study or 
study-plus-work). The ..udy plan transition groups were also more internal (all above the group mean) than the 
work plan groups U ' group means except the first followup mean for the work - work-only - study-plus-work 
group being below the group mean) It should be recalled, however, that ?bili!y group differences on locus of 
control were large and ability associated ditferences most likely underlie the transition group differences j v. II. 
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VI. SUM>f^R Y AND CONCLUSIONS 



/ The intent of this report was to provide a description of the NLS respondents using the five psychological 
"attributes included in the Base-Year and hrst Followup Questionnaires. The analyses presented were designed for 
several purposes. First, profiles and subgroup means were useu to describe the respondents during the base-year 
in order to establish differences among the various demographic classification subgroups that might be related to 
school experiences, career plans, and subsequent activities. A second set of analyses was dorie on the first follow- 
up data, and the results, in conjunction with the changes from the baseryear, were used to describe th^ demo- 
graphic subgroups at the time of the first followup. Subgroup differences were related to transition states and 
base-year status as well. The pi'.tpose of the latter analyses was to hypothesize causal roles for the psychological 
attributes at the base-year, as well as to present the description of first followup psychological status dfierences 
resulting from different transition sequences. This material was lecessarily speculative, and resolving the issue of 
whether the attributes were determinants or codeterminants of career preferences or activities, or mercly 'covariants 
of some more basic deternijinant, was beyond the scope of this or any correlational study. 

A. Summary of Profile Analyses for Major Gassification Groups 

The base-year sample was typified by high sell-esteem and an internal stance on locus of control. Work and 
family were considered somewhat important, but community importance ratings were near the scale midpoint 
indicating indiffe ce. There was substantial variance on each sr-^le, which to a modest degree could be associated 
with some of the classification variables and transition sequences. 

During the base-year, the sex, ethnic, ability, SES, and high school program classification groups showed small 
and negligible differences on self-esteem. Locus of control emergeu as an important correlate of abihty. In particu- 
lar, the high-ability group considered itself more internal (i.e., more in control of the environment) than did the 
middle- or low-ability group: the latter was most external. There was a strong possibilhy that the ability-group 
differences underlie sonie of the other locus-of-control differences (i.e., SES and hign school program); however, 
the ethnic -group differences appeared independent of the abilhy-relafed (ocus-of-control differences. The ethnic- 
group data also showed whites to be the most intemaL 

The base-year data also showed an association between the background and demographic variables and work» 
community, and family goal orientations Work orientation differences were not large and occurred where 
expected, e.g., males were more work oriented than were females. Equally large differences occurred for ability 
(lower abiiii/ giving higher importance ratings) and ethnicity (blacks and Hispanics were more work oriented than 
were whites). 

Community orientation differences were quite large among the ethnic subgroups (blacks, the most community 
oriented; whites, the least). Smaller ditlerences also (Kcurred among ShS ano ability classifications. While the low 
SES group's high community orientation could be partly accounted for by ethnic composition, a supplementary 
analysis of abili.y by ethnic subgroups indicated that high-ability blacks were not highly community oriented com- 
pared with low-abihty blacks Neither high- nor low ibility whites were particularly community oriented. 

Family orientation differenc s were generally too small to warrant discussion, with the only exception being 
that Hispanics (compared with blacks and whites) showed the greatest family orientation. 

The total t\\%\ followup sample (as well as the respondents at first followu.> w^o were present during the base- 
year) had mean« diftcnng shglitly from the base-year«means. The means indicated a self-esteem greater than the 
base-year and a' slight increase in mtcrnality. Goal orientations for work and community were lower, but family 
interest was slightly increased The goal orientations interpreted relative to the scale labels were unchanged: the 
means indicated that work and family were moderately important and community mterest was at the scale mid- 
point. For most bt the subgroup classifications, the first followup profiles (taken ai deviations around first follow- 
up total group means) were virtually identical with th/» ba.se-year; i.e , the subgroup orderings and differences were 
relatively unchanged 



B. Suimmry of Analyses for Plan, A^kvity, and Transition Groups 

The base-year means on self^steem generaUy showed small differences among the planning subgroups; 
however, moderately large self-esteem differences existed among the plan g ,ups and v'';o"^jbgr°ups ^ 
with first followup activity and transition classifications. In particular, the work plan and no plan ( other ) groui» 
had low self-esteem, and interestingly for predictive purposes, respondents who would be looking for work over a . 
year later had low sclf-eJeem during the base-year. ,..K«,n,.m a«ov 

Large differences on locus of control also existed among plan groups and among base-year subgroups a^ 
ciated with various transition and activity classifications. While some of these differences may be related to ability 
and ethnic group differences, other differences were larger and probably independent. In particular, persons high 
in intemility during the base-year were most likely to be involved in study or study-plus-work acUvit.es at the 
tmt of the first foUowup, and persons external on locus of control would be more likely to be engaged in work 
only or would be looking for work. The look-for-work group, in fpot, was quite deviant on locus of control during 
tlic basC'Vcar 

The base-year data also showed differences among subgroups on work, community, and family orientations. 
Homemakers (plan or current acilivity). and "others" were generaUy the lowest on work onentation. 

Homemakers had the highest family o.ienUtion ratings and the miltary and "other" plan and activity groups 
had the lowest family-orientation ratings. There is a potential problem for the latter groupings in that the family 
orientation scale leaned heavily on staying in the home community, an activity quite antithetical to miUtary or 

travel plans. , r. r n 

Compared with base-year subgroup differences and deviations from total group means, the first followup pro- 
hies for the study plan groups (and transition groups which planned to study) were relatively unchanged. Some 
striking differences did occur for the current-activity subgroups and two of the work-plan transition subgroups. 
Specifically, the military current -activity group increased in self-esteem and community orientation, and the 
"other" group drasticaUy decreased in self-esteem and became more external on locus of control (making their 
profile""mSre similar to the "other" plan group profile). Marked changes also occurred for homemakers and look- 
for-work respondents (classified either globally on current activity or as work -plan -* work-only transition groups). 
Homemakers rated work ,.s extremely unimportant compared to other subgroups. The look-for-vor.. respondents, 
who were relatively low on self-esteem and external on locus of contiol during the base year, had become even 
•nore deviam at the time of the fim foUowup, apparently in reaction to the frustration of not finding work. 



C. Conclusions 

One conclusion seemed unequivocc:. dear and predictable differences among subgroups on the psychological 
attribute profiles Most of thee differences, however, existed at the time of the initial assessment (base-year) and 
were unmodified (relative to the total population) at the time of the first foUowup. The persistence of demo- 
graphic differences unmodified by intervenr.^ experiences might be due partly to a heterogeneity of experiences 
within demographic classifications that might tend to diminish differences over a long period of time, but not over 
a short-term (one and one-half year) interval. 

Differei.ct. for subgroups classified according activity states and transition states were inOre marked;those 
shovmg the greatest changes in profiles also appeared to be those which experienced the greatest changes in 
activities (e.g.. work to look for work, or work to homemaker, or mi.itary to work). In this regard, perhaps further 
analysis of these transition subgroups, with appropriate controls on demographic variables, is necessary. Perhaps 
maximum use could be made of the data by predicting transition states from demographic and base-year psycho- 
logical attributes and predicting psychological attribute states from base-year data and transition states. While this 
type of mudebng was beyond the scope of the project, there seemed to be sufficient differences to warrant further 
analyses. 
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, APPENDIXES 

A. Tables of Means, Standard Deviations, and Subgroup Sample Sizes 

B. Standard Errors of Means 



APPENDIX A 

TABLES OF MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND SUBGROUP SAMPLE SIZES 



[=> Tabk A. l.-'Mun^, standm4-d<yiations, and sample sizes of psychological attributes for sex groups 



1* Group 


Self-esteem 


Locus of control 


Work 


Community 


Family 


BY FFU ChMige 


BY FFU Change 


BY' FFU Change 


BY FFU Change 


BY FFU ChMite 


- 

IMmt 

^j^Undard deviation . . . 


3.94 4.13 0.19 
.63 .55 .66 
7,610 7,166 7.118 


:>.68 3.81 0.12 
.73 .66 .75 
7,598 7,159 7,100 


4.16 3.99 -0.17 
.73 .72 .78 
7,621 7,176 7,141 


3.21 3.03 -0.17 
.94 .91 .94 
7,603 7,161 7,109 


3.49 3^ 0.1 S 
.89 Mo S5 
7,609 7tl63 7.114. 


^Mem 

- S^indard deviation . . . 
^ Sample lize (n) 


3.87 4.10 .22 
.67 .56 .68 
7<I36 7,647 7,618 


3.83 3.91 .07 
,71 .65 J2 
7,933 7,648 7,616 


3.89 3.68 -.21 
.72 .79 .85 
7,938 7,659 7,632 


3.22 2.98 -.24 
.87 ,86 .89 
7,927 7,648 7,613 


3.55 3.76 .20 
.84 .77 .91 
7,931 7,659 7,626 


o 

r 

O 


i 


» 
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Tabk A.2.-M€am, standard deviations, and sample sizes of psychological attributes for ethnic groups 



Group 

Attack <^ 

^ Mean I . 

Sifandard devktian . 
Sample size (N) .\. . 

— ^ 

White , 

HtMi \. 

Standard deviation I 
Sample size (N) . . \ 

' A 

Ibpank 

Mean 

Standard deviatiorf : 
Sample <ize (N) . . . 



Self-esteem 



iv FFU Change 



4.02 
.66 
1^02 



4.15 
.55 
1,805 



0.13 
.70 
1.788 



3.90 4.12 .21 
.65 .55 .66 
11,910 1L362 11^ 



\ 



3.93 
.63 
675 



4.11 
.58 
646 



.18 
.71 
643 



Locus of co^nrol 



BY FFU Change 



3.48 
.82 
1.892 



3.52 
.76 
1.805 



0.04 
1,779 



3.81 
.69 
11.907 



3.91 .09 
.63 .72 
11,359 11.322 



3.49 3.63 
.80 .71 
673 645' 



.15 
.77 
640 



Work 



BY FFU Change 



4.30 
.61 
1.899 



4.16 
.66 
1.809 



-0.13 
.74 
1,792 



4.00 3.79 -.21 
.74 .78 .82 
1L921 1 1,377' 11,356 



4.14 

.63 
673 



4.01 
.67 
646 



-.12 
.75 
640 



Communliy^-^*. 



BY FFU Change BY FFU Chanj 



3.77 3.57 -0.20 
;83 .82 .92 
1,888 1.801 1,775 



3.:i5 2.94 -.21 
.B9 .87 .91 
1L<*12 11,365 1 1,33b 



X53 
''.85 
i670 



2.41 
.88 
643 



-.15 
.90 
634 



Family 



3.47 
" .89 
1387 



3.58 O.I I 
.78 1.02 
1,804 1.773 



3.53 
.86 
K919 



3.71 .18 
.78 .91 
1 1,377 11,353 



3 68 
84 

672 



3.80 .11 
.82 1.02 
642 635 
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Table A. S.-^Means, standard deviations, and sample sizes of psychological attributes for S ; groups \ 



Group 


Self-esteem 


Locus of control 


Work 


Conununity 


\^ Family ^ 


BY FFU Change 


BY FFU Change 


BY FFU Change 


BY FFU Change 


BY\ FFU Change 


LowSES 

Mean 

Stuulard deviation . . . 
Simple size (N) 


3:87 4.06 0.20 
.67 .55 .69 
4,697 4.455 4,420 


3.56 3.68 0.12 
.77 72 .79 
4,682 4,450 4,401 


4,09 3.89 0.20 
.69 .76 . .82 
4,697 4,461 4',428 


3.37 3.18 0.19 
.87 .87 .90 
4,679 4,455 4,407 ^ 


\ 

3.57 3i\ 0.14 
.84 .79 .95 
4,683 4,459 4^>410 

■ \ 


Middle SES 

Standard deviation . . 


3.89 4.12 .23 
.65 .53 .65 
7,286 6.924 6,893 


'3.78 3.89 .10 
.71 .64 .72 
7,287 6,925 6,894 


4.03 3.83 -.20 
.73 .77 • .81 
7,298 6,935 6,917 


3.19 2.98 -.21 
.91 .87 .91 
7,292 6,918 6,894 


\ 

3.54 3.74 .20 
.86 .77 .93 
7,296 6,927 6,907 

i 


Hi^SES 

Standard deviation . . . 
Sample size (N) 


3.9« 4.17 * .18 
.64 .60 .66 
3,496 3,405 3,396 


3.94 3.99 .05 
.63 .60 .70 
3,497 3,403 3,395 


3.94 3.78 -.16 
.79 .79 ,82 
3,496 .3,410 3,4ai 


3.08 -.87 -.21 
.92 .90 .93 
3,492 3,407 3,395 


1 

1 

°3.44 3.61 . .17 
.87 i81 .91 
3,49i5 3,407 3,397 
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Table AA.-'Means, standard deviations, and sample sizfs of psychological attributes for ability groins 



Self-esteem 



BY FFU Change 



Locus of control 



BY FFU Change 



Work 



BY FFU Change 



Coi 



mifflmity 



BY FFU Change 



Family 



«Y FFU Change 



3.88 4.07 0.19 
.65 .55 .70 
4^25 4,054 4,003 



3.35 3.54 0.19 
.77 .12 .84 
4316 4,049 3,988 



4.19 3.99 -O.K 
.68 .74 .83 
4,333 4,059 4,018 



3.?7 3.23 -0J4 
.89 .87 .94 
4,312 4,046 3,986 



3.57 
.84 
4,316 



3.75 0.20 
.83 K05 
4,052 3,992 



3.88 4.1 1 .23 
.65^ .55 .67 
6376 6,258 6,245 



3.80 3.91 .10 
.66 .61 .71 
6,^72 6,257 6,241 



4,06 3:83 
.70 .75 
6,579 6,271 



-.22 
.80 
6,261 



3.22 3.02 
.90 .86 
6,573 6,263 



-.20 
.92 
6,247 



3.54 
.86 
6,579 



3.72 
.77 
6,268 



,18 
.91 
6^58 



3.98 4.17 .18 
.65 .56 .64 
3383 3,778 3^772 



4.07 4.07 .00 
.59 .57 .65 
3,883 3,778 3,772 



3.83 3.70 -13 
.80 .82 .83 
3,881 3,784^ 3,776 



3.06 2.81 -.25 
.92 .89 .89 
3,880 3,780 3,772 



3.44 3.6^ .15 
.87 .71H. .86 
3,879 3,782 ^f73 
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\qbk AS-'Medns, standard deviations, and saniple sizes of psychological attributes for high school program groups^ 




Group 



Self-esteem 



BY FFL Change 



Locus of control 



BY FFU Change 



WorkN 



BY/ FFU Change 



Community 



BY FFU Change 



Family 



BY FFU Change 



Standird deviation 
Sa^iple size 

^ 



^Ikieademic 



Standard deviation 
Sample size (N) . . 



lfoct«ch 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
;Sifi9iesize(N) . . 



3.86 4.C8 • 0.23 
.66 .55 .68 
5,189 4,895 4358 



3.63 
.73 
5,180 



3.76 
.67 
4,889 



p.l3 
,.76 
4,^143 



3,82 -0,19 
.80 .84 
,898 4,870 



3,19 O.03 -0.16 
.89 ^feS. .92 
5,185 4,887 4^46 



3.51 3.69 
.87 .79 
5,187 4,891 



0.18 
.96 
4 8', I 



3 97 4.15 
.65 .56 
6,449 6,217 



.18 
.64 
6,198 



3.94 3.99 
^ .65 .60 
6,445 6,219 



.04 
.68 
6,196 



/ 



3.99 3.83 -.16 
.75 .76 .79 
6,449 6,227 6,208 



3.86 4,t)9 
.65 .55 
3,90^ 3,694 



.23 
.69 
3,676 



3.56 
.76 
3,902 



3.73 
.71 
3,695 



.16 
.79 
3,673 



4.11 3.df^ 
.69 ,77 
3,906 3,706 



-.24 
3,69^ 



3.21 2.97 -24 
,*3 .90 .91 
6,442 6,219 6.194 



3,24 3.06 
.88 .85 
3,899 3,699 



-.18 
.91 
3,678 



3.51 "^^7 
,85 /TS^ 
.,^48 6,224 



.15 
.90 



6;2Q5^ 



3.57 3.77 
.89 .79 
3,90h 3,703 



.20 
.97 
3,680 
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J AW A, b.^Meimt standard dtmnOHS, ana smpm sas oj piyvnu^wui m inuuia jw fwni giuu^A. 
\ ' base year only . 



Group 


Self-esteem 


Locus of control 


Work 


Cornmunity ^ 


Fami]y 


Study ' 

Simplcsize-^Ks^*'.'"" . -.-v-^ 


. .64 


3^0 
.66 


! 


3.24 ^ . 

.92 " 
9,521 


• 3.55 
.84 
9,560. 


3a _ " 

Work 

Mean 

Sttndtrd deviation . . . . ^. . . 
Sample size (N) . • ■ 


' 3.83 " 
.66 

5,1 <;3 • 


3.53 
.76 
5,188^ 


\ 


3.18 
.88 
5,186 


3.53 
.90 
5,193 


Hrr^T — 

Military 

Mean 

* Standard deviation 


3.92 
.62 
591 


3.66 

.72 ^ 
. 589 


4.14 

.68 
590 


. 3.26 
,92 ^ 
589 


3.29 
.90 
. 589 


HQmemaker 

StaildiVd deviatk>n ..... . . 

Sample size G^) 


3.93 
.61 
465 


' 

3.65 . 
.73 
465 


3^58 
465 


3.16 
.80 
465 


3.65 
.78 
466 


Other^"^""^\ 

Standard deviation ...... 

Sample size (N) 


3.78 
.73 
719 


3.41 

> ^ .76 
715 . 


3.74 
1.00 
724 


3.00- 

% 

.98 
719 


3.13 
l.Uo 
723 



/ 
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Taote A. T-^eans, standofd d^iations, and sample sizes of psychoicgical attribu 


\ 

]es for current activity state groups 


. , Group 


Self^steem 


Locus of control 


Work \ 


Community 


Family 


. BY FFU Change 


BY FFU Change 


BY FFU Change 


BY FFU a.ange 


BY FFU Chanf 


PtMdyonly 

bifciii 

Staodard devittion . . . 
\ Sifl^ size (^0 


3.95 4.14 0.19 
66 5S .65 
3,870 3,73fr^ 3,7?#. 


3.95 3.96 0.01 
.65 .61 .68 
3,866 3,739 3,722 


4.00 3.86 -0.14 
.76 76 ♦TS 
3,868 3,749 ^ 734 


3.22 3.02 -0.20^ 
.94 .92 .88' 
3,863 3,744 3,725 


3.55 3.69 0.14 
.84 .76 .87 
3,862 3,746 3,726 


Metn . 


3.86 4.09' .23 
.65 .54 .69 
6,213 5371 533^ 


3.61 3.74 ,13 
.74 :68 -.76 
6,207 5,867 5,825 


4.06 • 3.86 -.20 
.72 ' .76 .82 
6,226 5,876 5,851 


3.18 3.04 -.14 
.88 . .88 .91 
6.207 ^,861 5,818 


3.53 3.75 22 
M .82 .9| 
6,212 5^70 Sfiii 


Study ^ work 
(lean 

.Slandird deviation . . . 
Sample, size ^) . 


3.97 4.18 .21 
.63 .53 .63 
3,307 3,>19 3,206 


3.91 3.98 .07 
.67 .61 .70 
3. 3,220 3,205 


4.0J2 3.92 -.10 
.72 .72 .77 
3,3{» 3,222 3,: 11 


3.22 3.04 -.18 
.90 .88 .92 
3,306 3,220 3,207 


3.55 3.69 .14 
.82 .78 .89 
3,306 1 3,221 3,206 


ktary 

L|lfM.>..., 

\ Standard deviation . . . 
pamole size (N) 


3.92 4.23 31 
.65 .48^ .69 
393 333 330 


3.61 3.81 ^ .20 
.72 .60 68 
391 331 326 


4.24 3.98 -.26 
.68 .70 ,82 
394 333 331 


3.26 3.36 +.10 
.88 .93 
2 3J2 330 


3.33 3.59 .26 
.90 .78 1.03 
394 332 330 


-^rf^ ^ 

iomem^ker only 

StcrMftFd deviation . . 
Sample size (N) 


3.85' C.IO .25 
.65- .52 .66 
680' 036 633 


3.6^ 3!73 .07 
.77 .69 .78^ 
680 637 634 


c 

3.84 3.26 -.5^ 
.80 .86 .99 
680 638 635 . 


3.28 3.06 -.22 
.86 .86 .91 
680 639 636 


3.57 3.87 .20 
.76 .76 .93 
682 640 639 


— » — ■ 
^opk fc^r work 

M^an.j..^ 

Stan^ara deviation . . . 

Sample size (N) 


3.83 3.95 .12 
.70 .61 .74 
579 . 343 539 


3 50 3.46 .04 
77 .79 .87 
576 543 537 


4.04 3.92 .^-.12 
.76 .78 .86 
5^0 544 540 


3.14 3.14 .00 
.94 .90 .93 
• 57^ :)41 536 


3.35 3.51 .16 
.98 .82 1.02 
679 541 43^ 


Mier 

Stariit^rd deviation . 
Sample size (N) 


^02 4 14 .22 
.64 .52 .62 
185 175 171 


3.75 3.80 .05 
.71 .69 .83 
187 174 172 


3.88 3.72 • 16 
.92 .84 • .85 
185 175 . 172 


3.18 2.92 -.26 
1.06 .94 1.01 
184 175 172 


3.39 3.63 .24 
: 00 .7 ? .91 
S7 173 
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Tabk AS.-Means and standard deviations of psychological attribute for transition groups initially planning to study* 



Group 

PUiu *72 act '72 current activities 

Study study only study only 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

Study study only work only 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

Vtudy.-* study only study + work 

^Mean 

Standard '.^iftion 

StMdy Work only study only 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

St;dy work only work only 

Mean 

Sta' iard deviation 

Study work only study + work 

Mean . . 

Standard deviation 

Study,-^study + work study only 

Mea9 

Stan^rd deviation 

Study study <^3rk work only 

Mean 

Standard deviation .... . . • 

Study study + work study + work 

Mean . ' 

Standaiid deviation . . 

^Sample sizes are f iven in Ta^le A 1 0 

ERIC 



S< If-esteem 
BY FFU Change 



* LOCUS control 



3.99 4.15 0.16 
.64 .57 .63 



3.91 4.12 .21 
.65 .55 .67 



4.01 4.17 .16 
.64 .56 .64 



3.8*7 4 03 
.69 .58 



.16 
.64 



3.89 4.08 .19 
.64 .56 ^67 



BV FFU Change 



4.00 4.00 0.00 
.60 .58 .64 



3.77 3.88 .1 1 
.69 .61 .68 



3.93 4.03 .05 
.63 .59 .68 



3.80 3 94 .14 
.77 .62 .79 



4;01 ,4.15 24 
.57 .51 .59 



3,91 .411 .20 
i6'5 61 .68 



3 93 4 12 
62 55 



1^ 
67 



.^99 4 18 

62 , 52 



.19 
.61 



3.71 3.83 .12 
.71 .65 .74 



3.77 3.95 .18 
.63 .62 .71 



3.98 4.03 .05 
63 .61 .70 



3.81 



.08 



.70 .63 .71 



3.9-^ 4 01 .04 
65 .60 .70 



Work 



BY FFU- Change 



3.98 3.84 -0 14 
.76 .76 .78 



4.04 3.78 -.26 
.66 78 .81 



3.96 3.82 -.14 
.74 .78 .76 



4.04 3.84 -.20 
.86 .74 .78 



4.10 3.86 -.24 
.64 .78 76 



4.00 4.06 +.06 
74 .72 .81 



4.04 3.88 -.16 
.74 .72 .73 



4 04 3 88 

70 76 



16 

.78 



4.06 3.94 V 
68 .70 76 



Community 



B^ FFU Change 



3.24 2.96 -0.28 
.94 .90 .89 



Family 



BY FFU Chang! 



3.18 2.88 30 
.92 .88 .92 



3.28 2.98 - -.30 
.90 .88 .87 



3.16 2 92 -.24 
.90 .90 .79 



3.32 3.04 -.28 
.86 .88 93 



3.28 3 10 -.18 
.82 .94 .81 



3.22 3.04 -.18 
.94 90 .85 



3,28 3 04 -.24 
88 .88 .86 



3 20 2.98 • 22 
92 88 .93 



3.57 3.71 0.\k 
84 ,74 .84 



3,51 3.73 .22 
.86 .84 .91 



3.51 3.61 .10 
.84 .74 .90 



3.49 3.65 .12 
.80 .72 AS 



3.55 3.77 .22 
80 .78 .90 



3.55 3.77 .22 
.90 .70 .96 



3.57 3.67 .10 
.^2 .84 .89 



3.55 3.67 .12 
,84 .80 .9a 



3.61 3.69 .0« 
.78 .7^ .8li 
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T$bkA.9.'4iitm$ and standmd deviations of psychological attributes for tmnsition groups initiaay planning 



'/^Uua 



Group 

*72 act 72 cunrent ictivities 



l^ock itudy cniy work only 



StiDdard d«vlatioii 



IPoik wofk only study only 
Stndard deviation 



Wofk work only work only 

Maaa 

Standard dtviation 



Self-esteem 



BY FFU Change 



3.77 4.03 
.66 .51 



0.26 
.62 



3.68; 3.98 
.71 ! .61 



.30 
.74 



1.84 4^09 
.65 .54 



.24 
.69 



Wofk-^ w0rk cmly itudy + wo* 

Mean , 

Standard deviation 



Work work only -* homcmtker 
Mean 



Standard deviation 



Work work only loot \>i work only 

Mean 

Standard deviation .... 



Work study + work work only 

Mean 

Standard deviation . . . ^ 

Work study + work study + work 

V Mean 

Standard deviation . . 



■ Work look for work work only 

Mean ^ . . 

Standard /deviation 



3.91 4.13 
M .52 



.22 
.67 



3.73 4.09 
.71 .49 



.36 
.''4 



3 78 3 94 
.72 65 



.16 
81 



^91 4 07 
64 57 



.16 
74 



3 92 4 23 
.65 .48 



31 

.63 



3 79 4 01 
.67 62 



22 
.68 



Locus of control 



BY FFU Change 



3.49 3.62 0.13 
.68 .74 .83 



3.50 3.70 .20 
79 .76 .80 



3.54 3.73 .19 
.74 .69 .79 



3.72 3.96 .24 
.69 .57 .64 



3.68 3.72 .04 
,78 .66 .83 



3 35 3.30 -.05 
.87 80 .75 



3 54 3.76 
, .76 .67 



.22 
.76 



3.74 3,84 
.74 .^0 



.10 
64 



i 37 3.59 22 
.70 77 



Work 



BY FFU Change 



4.r8 3.92 -0.26 
72 .72 J9 



4.12 4.00 
.64 .76 



.12 
.82 



4.14 3.86 
.68 .76 



..28 
.80 



4.12 4.00 -.12 
.64 .70 .70 



3.92 3.12 -.80 
.74 .88 .98 



4.06 3.92 -.14 
.76 .80 .81 



Community 



BY FFU Change 



3.30 3.18 -0.12 
.92 .80 .86 



.1.08 2.88 -.20 
1.04 .94 1.04 



3.16 2,96 -.20 
.84 .84 .90 



3.14 3.04 -.10 
.86 .94 1.04 



3.20 2.86 -.34 
.88 .84 .92 



4.12 3.92 -.20 
.68 74 .83 



4.16 4.00 -.16 
.68 .72 72 



4.12 3.86 
.76 .82 



.26 
.88 



3.12 3.00 • 12 
.88 .88 .99 



3.08 3.00 08 
.96 90 .90 



3 32 3.08 ' ' 24 
.96 .^4 .75 



3.14 3.18 +04 
.92 .82 81 



Family 



BY FFU Chkii|e = 



3.63 3.69 0.06 
84 .84 .98 



3.35 3.53 .18 
1.02 .78 1.09 



3.61 3.79 
.86 .78 



.18 
.98 



3.49 3.79 
.94 .72 



.30 
.97 



3.63 3.79 
.78 .84 



3 39 3.53 .14 
.84 .80 .92 



3.55 3.75 .20 
1 06 .92 1.14 



3 59 3 71 
.82 .76 



.12 
.75 



3.49 3.71 
96 .80 



.22 
.91 



•Sample seizes are given ir: Tabic A, 10 

erIc 
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Tabk A. iO.-Sample stet for base year, first foBowup, and change scores for transitkm gnups 



Group 

' Plans 11 ^ act '12^ current activities 


Self-esteem 


Locus of 
control 


Work 


it . 

Conununity 


Family 








1 S47 


7 S19 


1 539 


QfiiHv ^ ctii^v r\ffitv u/r\rir r^nlv 




JO J 


SX4 


SKI 

JO J 


S81 

JO J 


Stiidv ctiiiiv nnlv ^tiiHi' -f work 


965 


964 


966 




965 


"ZtuHv u/rtrir rtnlv — > ctiiHv rMilv 




1 IS 




1 JU 






7 IR 


7iyi 


771 


771 
/ Z 1 


771 




1 


ion 




ion 


1 KQ 


CfiiHv cttiH\/ 4r u/r\rir ctiiHv nnlv 




Sd7 


S44 


S47 
j**Z 


S44 


Study ^ study + work vork only ^ . ,^ . . . 


588 


587 


591 


588 


588 






1 1Q7 


1 ^07 


1 QflC 
1 ,JOJ 


1 ,^oO 






Wr\rlr etililv nnlv ii/nrlr nn1%y 


1 1 1 


1 1 1 




1 H 


1 W 
1 J^ 


IVnrlr ti/nrlr nnlv cfii/lv nnlv 


07 






Ofi 

TO 


Oft 


Mfnrlr '^fr u/nrv nnlv tl/nrlr nnlv 




^7 ')fi4 


ZjZVZ 


Z,Zol 


Z,ZPO 


VL'nrW ^ u/nrir nnlv ctiiilv/ ^ u/nrlr 

tVUIR ^ WUiR UIII/ slUliy ^ WOlR . . ^ 


7nft 


7nfl 


7 1 1 
41 1 


Zl 1 


11 n 

ZIU ; 


^Vnrlr ii//*.rlr nnlv linrrM»tTlolrAr 


1 7n 


1 7n 




1 in 
1 zu 


1 7n 

1 zu ' 


Wtirk work nnlv ^ Innk fi>r wnrW 


1 *y\3 




i4si 


147 


147 


i 

U^nrif cfiirfv -4- u/nrlr *^ u/nrW nnlt/ 


Z 1 J 


'71 S 
Z 1 J 


71 A 
Z 1 o 


714 
Z I*t 


71 A 
Z 1 D 


Work study + wurk ~^ study + work . 


158 


158 . 


160 


159 


159 


Work look for work ^ Vr ork only . . . . 


150 


149 


151 


148 


148 
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APPENDIX B 
STANDARD ERRORS OF MEANS 



Th. D^ocedure med to estimate mean scores or differences in this survey mvolved the application of sarnple 
ts tSXw nbL«d estimates of national parameters. The weights were <^-lated as ^e inve^«^^^^^ 

inTsion probabilities for all students sampled, and ^^tTn iroTt7 ^schtl «nTo"^^^^^^^ 

s..m of^the individual weights was thus an estimate of the total number of the 1972 high school seniors , 

"""'s^« Ae estimates are based on a sample, they may differ somewhat from the figures that wolUd have be«. 
obtaa^d if the entire population of the 1972 high school seniors was J^^TSur:^^^^^^^^^ 
As in any sample survey study, the results obtained from samples are therefore subject to san^plmg 

" "r:;= r^HrpZ^y t — of sampnng vaHabauy. that is. it retlects the variations tjat ..ur 
by chance because a sample rath«r than the entire 1972 high school class was surveyed. By referring o a stat« 
t'XnJrl lZ, one may infer in probability terms how Cose the sample value is to the ^ov^^n f 
and consequently, how confident one may be in making inferences concerning a population P""™ 1° 
«lrTmay claim that the chan.es are about 68 out of 100 than an estimate from the sample wou ff" 
th; r^puttion value by less than the standard terror, that the chances are about 90 c. t of 100 ha the 
"vaC' would differ fL the population value by less than 1.6 times t e standard - J 

"hl«s aie about 95^out of 100 that the dif.erence between sample and population values would be less than 

'^m.TZ^?^^^^<^- approximate standard erro. for the means discussed in this report One table (B.l) 
is pr^ teS'^or 1' wi.h the major classification groups and a second table (B.2) is P--ted for u« h the 
phJint^g. activity and transition groups. TTie methods of standard error approximations and guidehnes for thc.r 
use are provided below. 

Standard Errors for Major aassification Groups 

The standard errors for means for the total, sex. ethnic. SES. ability and high school program ^"bB^O"^^;^ 
calcJated by he RTl computer program STLRR. For each subgroup, the average design effect was determined 
rl tie r tU of alLal standard' Lations to observed random sample deviations for the ^ve ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
melre during base^year and first foUowup. and for the base-year to first foUowup difference. SUndard errors 
^n comju ed for each group based on the average number of respondents, sample "-^ard devianon and 
rveTar design effect for base-year and first foUowup. combined, and the base-year to first foUowup change. T^e 
bS^afZ first year followup standard errors are reported jointly because of the overall similarity of their 
sample standard deviations The fomiula used to calculate the approximate standard errors was: 

SI-:(M) = ADE 
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where; 

ADE = average design effect for the specific classification group 

s = (weighted) sample standard deviaUon for the specific classification group 
n'= average number of respondents for the specific classification group 
Hpproximate standard errc generated by the above approach are presented in Table B 1 . This table PJoUdes 
standard rrors for each of the m.jor classification groups for each of the psychological n*asures. Its use .s 
demonsti i in the following example: 
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Table B, l-^Approximate standard erron for maior chasifkation groups 



Total 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Race 

Back 

White 

Hispanic 

Sodoeconomic sutus 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Ability 

Low , c - . • ■ 

Middle . . .. 

High...;^/ • 

A#j#nitc'. ., 

i ll . ' ■ 

"v . r 



Average 
nuntbe 
Of 

respondents 



16,798 



8,1 SI 
8,634 



2,082 
12,565 
708 



4,127 
6,365 
3,811 



5.C- 

7303 

3,823 



5,692 
6,929 
4,142 



Avenge 
design 
effect 



1.46 



1.35 
1.40 



0.98 
1.49 
1.06 



i.22 
1.41 
1 42 



1.17 
1.45 
1,37 



1.33 
1.46 
1.30 



Self-esteem 



DY& 
FFU 



Change 



0.006 0.007 



.008 
.008 



.013 
.007 
.023 



.090 
.090 
Oil 



.010 
.009 
.011 



.009 
.009 
.011 



.009 
.009 



.015 
.008 
.027 



.010 
.010 
.013 



.012 
.010 
.012 



.011 
.010 
.012 



Locus of control 



BY& 
FFU 



Change 



0.007 0.007 



.009 
.009 



.017 
.007 
.031 



.010 
.0:0 
.011 



.013 
.008 
.011 



.011 
.009 
.012 



.009 
.«i9 



.017 

.008, 

.031 



.012 
.010 
.013 



.014 
.010 
.01: 



.012 

.nio 

.014 



Woric 



BY& 

FFU 



Change 



0.007 0.007 



.009 
.009 



.013 
.009 
.031 



.010 
.012 
.015 



.012 
.010 
.011 



.012 
Oil 
.013 



.010 
.010 



.015 
.009 
.031 



.012 
.012 
.015 



.014 
.0 1 
.012 



.013 
.012 
.014 



Community 



BY& 

FFU 



Change 



0.008 0.009 



.012 
.011 



.017 
.035 



.014 
.013 
.017 



.015 
.012 
.015 



.014 
.013 
.016 



.012 
.011 



.020 

.010. 
!fe5 



.014 
.013 
.017 



.015 
.012 
.015 



.014 
.013 
.016 



Family 



BY& 

FFU 



>.010 
.010 



.017 
.009 
.035 



.012 
.011 
.015 



.014 
.01' 
.015 



.013 
.012 
.015 



Change 



0.007 0.008 



.012 
Oil 



.022 
.010 
.039 



.015 
J)12 
.017 



.018 
.012 
.016 



.015 
.013 
.018 
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During baie-yetr, blacks had a mean self-esteem rating of 4.02 and whites had a mean self-esteem rating of 
390 From Table B.1, the standard error of the mean (for self-esteem) is .013 for blacks and .007 for whites 
Using the Urge sample independent groups t-test, the hypothes^ at^these means differ can be evaluated as 



follows: 

' blacks- "^whites 4.02 • 3.90 



8.13 



/SE^ I + SE\.. \/oI3' + .007' 

This vatoe of \ is significant beyond the .001 level, showing that blacks rated themselves higher on self-esteem 
than did whiKs. 



Standaid Errois for Planning, Activity and Transition Groups 

The standard errors for these subgroups are based on generalized standard errors. These were estimated by 
substituting an overall mean design effect for the specific classification group average design effect. Tlie overall 
mean design effect (equal to 1.^5) was calculated by averaging the design effects for the major classifications 
groups described above and in addition, design effects for four geographical region subgroups were included. 
Thus the overall mean design effect is based on 285 individually calculated design effects. 

Table B.2 presents estimated standard errors as a function of sample size and (weighted) ^mple standard 
deviation. Us use is demonstrated in the following example 

The **look for work" current activity group became more external on locus of control (e.g., decrease of 
.04- Wf^Y fox first foUowup as compared to base-year while the overall population trend was an increase of .0^ 
^units. A' reasonable hypothesis to test is whether the mean decrease of .04 units Evidenced by the *1ook for 
work" group is significantly different .rom a hypothetical populaMon increase of .09 units. This hypothesis can 
be tcned by a t-test on difference scores a> follows 



t = 



est SMM^) 

where M^j = the mean change tor the "Ux^k for work * group (M^ = 04). 
est S£(Mj) = estimated standard error of the mean cha.ige. 

The standard. deviation tor the ' look for work" group cliange on locus ol control is 87 units based on 537 
cases The approximate standard error of the mean change, is tound trom Table B 2 for the joint values (.87, 
537). Since these values do noi appear in the table, the values for (S = .90, n - 500) were used to provide a con-^ 
ser -t,ve estimate of the standard error If the difterence is .igintkant for : 90, 500), it will also be signitVay 
for (.87. 537) Borderline sigmtlcance could be fur!4ier evaluated by linear interpolation The table ollapprc^ 
mate standard errors yields a value of SH (.90, 500) = 0468 Thus the t-test is . ^ 



04. 09 .13 / 

t= — - =-2.7788 

0468 0468 

/ 



Thus value of t is significani at p 01 for 536 degrees ot Ireedom. showing that iht 'Mook for y(rk" cu"^"^ 
activity group decreased on locus of control reldiive lo a hypothetical increase of a 09 dnits. 
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ANr A2«»A^^lfff ttmKknl mon ofmmts as a function of sample size and sample standarji deviation's 



size 


0.50 


0.60 


. Sample standard deviations 
0:70 0.80 0.90 


7 

1.00 


1.10 


100 


.058 


.070 


.081 


.093 


.105 


.116 


.128 


ISO 


.047 


.057 


.066 


.076 


.085 


.095 


.104 


200 


.041 


.049 


.058 


.066 


.074 


.082 


.090 


300 


.034 


.040 


.047 


.054 


.060 


.067 


.074 


SCO 


.026 


.031 


.036 


.042 


.047 


.052 


.057 


750 


.021 


.025 


.030 


.034 


.038 


. .042 


.047 


1.000 


.018 


.022 


.026 


.029 


' .033 


.037 


04p 


USO 


.016 


.020 


.023 


.026 


.030 


.033 


.036 


1300 


015 


.018 


.Oil 


.024 


.027 


.030 


• .033 


2.000 


.013 


.016 


.018 


.021 


.023 


.026 


.029 


2.S00 


.012 


.014 


.016 


.019 


.021 


.023 


.026 


•5.000 


.008 


.010 


.012 


013 


.015 


.016 


.018 



r 

\ 



^ 



I 
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